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TTUTORAGE. .—An M.A. of Cambridge, late 
TUTOR in a highly influential = * wishes to meet with a 
similar engagement at yc eek or abroad. 

Address (prepaid), “ ” 16, King’ 's Parade, Cambridge. 


WRANGLER of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, residing in London, RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS 

wishing to study Mathematics an: bgp Le P the Pri 
for the Universities 











f Surve: and Civil ateotene 
Public Sehotts and and Colleges, Naval ana  Militery Examinations, &c. 
Apply to “8. A. C.” (No. 272), Cerri Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand 





RIVATE SCHOOL.—Mr. JOSEPH GUY, 


ey Hall, Oxford, Author of Numerous Educational 
7 the Midsummer Recess, have VACANCIES for TWO 


Wrote 5 an cons the sons of of gentlemen, 8 from seven to twelve years of age, to 
prepare them | the ‘hools. 
‘Address 2, Hollis-place, Prince of Wales-road, Haverstock-hill. 
DUCATION, Economical and Excellent.— 


Clergyman, an Experienced Tutor, WANTS COM- 





ae 


ITERARY AGENCY Established twelve 
years. HENRY BAYNES continues to supply ORIGINAL MS. 
DISCOURSES upon any occasion or text at a brief notice. A card of 
terms sent free upon application. 
No. 33, Brooke-street, Holborn. 


EWSPAPERS.— The Critic, at 7s. per half- 


year, in advance, 7s. 6d. credit; Illustrated News, and all the same 
priced Weekly Papers, at 6s. 6d. per quarter in advance, 7s. per quarter 
on credit. The Times, Herald, Post, and all the other daily papers pont 
by morning and evening mails, with the most positive punctuality, b; 
GEORGE OSBORNE, 20, Change Alley, London.—Postage Stamps o 
cash, and a single copy of any paper sent on receipt of the value. 


UNACY.—ASYLUMS and ATTENDANTS. 
4 Messrs. LANE and LARA, Medical Agents, 14, John-street, 

Adelphi, respectfully invite attention to their LUNATIC ASYL UM 
REGISTRY, by which the friends of the insane may obtain 
gratuitously the terms and prospectuses of establishments adapted for 
each class of the community; and the fullest information on every 
point connected with them. A list is kept of superintendents, medical 
officers, matrons, attendants, and nurses, of unexceptionable character. 











A Beneficed 
PANIONS in STUDY for his own Two Children. Terms very 
Situation most healthy and accessible. A Parent or Parents, with 
ehildren, may Board, or Rent a Neat Cottage at 101. per annum. 
Xa dress “ Y. Z.” Taplin’s, Corn-street, Bristol. 





PRIVATE TUITION. —A Married Clergyman, 
Graduate in Honors, M.A., Oxon (without parochial charge), 
receives a FEW PUPILS to educate for the Univ ersities, or to prepare 





\ ILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—The Exhibition 
of the NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
—The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 53, Pall 
Mall, near St. James's Palace, from 9 o'clock till dusk.—Admission, Is. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





for Holy . His house is la and 
situated in its own grounds, sixteen miles West of London. The 
highest references given. 


Address, Rev. “R. B.,” Church A 9 treet, Strand. 








OYAL COLOSSEUM.—(Every MONDAY 
) at HALF PRICE.)—The Panorama of LONDON, Saloon of 
1 e, Conservatories, Gothic Aviary, Swiss Cottage, &c. open 





CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
TUTOR.—The Son of a beneticed Clergyman, much experienced 
in Tuition, desires to meet with an engagement as resident or non- 
resident TUTOR to a th 's sons. y Is as 
to abilities and character. 
Address (prepaid), “ Beta,” Post-office, Frome. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for LITTLE 


BOYS, 12, Norland-square, Notting-hill—The situation is re- 








markabl healthy and particularly suitable for delicate ehildren, and 
the number being limited, the principa cipal * a lady) § is enabled to 
superintend every branch of English, 





French, German, Latin, Drawing, Wetings nastibeeetin History, &e. 
Terms, with board and laundress, thirty to forty guineas per annum, 
according to age and requirements. 


YOUTH, of considerable mathematical and 
t cla ssical ts, is anxious to meet with a 
SITUATION in a GRAMMAR SCHOOL, where he will be happy to 
assist in the mee? a of the School, in return for a very small 
stipend, bined wit! d to himself in the Classics. 
i jal oie be obtained from the Head Master by whom 

he was lately educated. 

Address 


(prepaid) “SY. _ Post-office, Newborough, near 

















A MARRIED and BENEFICED CLERGY- 
Pn residing in a very halt Ae in Surrey, one hour 
railway, whose fam ists of three LITTLE 
GIRLS, is eyo of receivin; THREE * or FOUR more between the 
ages of Five and Twelve, to educate with them. Would not object to 
take entire charge of children whose parents reside abroad. He has 
had the care of a family from India, An efficient Governess resides in 
the family. Every home comfort. References of the highest character. 
Address (prepaid), Rev. J. HERBERT, Leigh Parsonage, near Reigate. 


DDISCOMBE, HAILEYBURY, &c.— A 
Graduate, resident at Blackheath, receives into his family a 
limited number of PUPILS to prepare for Appointments in Her Ma- 
esty’s and the Honourable East India Company's service, or the 
atecation 
The course of instruction embraces | all the a which Se ol = 
a bnorhte al preparation for such d 
Principal, assisted by a resident Tutor of ability, yn) several Masters of 
eminence. Terms 120. annum. 
Address to “K. M. A. W., No. 272,” Criric Office. 


RUGBY, ETON, HARROW, &— 

In a long-established SCHOOL, very healthily situated in a 
Midland County, Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The 
Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. INC LUSIV E 
TERMS, SEVENTY GUINEAS a-year. 

For further information address, “The Rev. A. Z.," Church Association, 

Southampton-street, London. 














DUCATION.—Richmond.—Inclusive Terms 
Thirty Guineas.—The attention of Parents who may have 
DAUGHTERS to whom they wish to give a superior English and 
French Education, with all the Accomplishments, is solicited by the 
PRINCIPALS of a Finishi ment, situate in the above 
delightful locality. A Prospectus will be sent immediately upon appli- 
cation; but it is serait requested that parents should visit this 
establishment, which is Garivalled for its salubrity, and combined 
with every domestic co 
Address, BELINI, Hiscocke' 's Library, Hill-street, Richmond. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS. ——Portsmouth. 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN ae ie to enter the ROYAL NAVY are 
carefully PREPARED for passing for CADETSHIPS at the Royal Naval 
College, by Mr. THOMA) ar Ww R.N. (five yeors Naval Instructor 
of Her Majesty's Ship Seacellent) in whose Establishment there are 
VACANCIES continually occurring, from Pupils passing their Exami- 
nations. 

St. George’s-square, Portsea. 


KPUCATION BY THE SEA-SIDE.— 

WESTON PARK SCHOOL, WELLINGTON HOUSE, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, SOMERSET.—The Rev. Joseph Hopkins, 
assisted by the ablest Masters, continues to receive a limited number of 
of Young Gentlemen, for the © purpose of imparting to them a Finished, 
Commercial, Classical, and Math 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins bestow careful and tant on the 














silt, from Half-past Ten till Five. In the Evening, from Seven till 
Ten. PARIS BY NIGHT, and the whole Establishment brilliantly 
Muminated. Admission, Day or Evening, 2s.; Children and Schools 
half-price. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Admission ls.— At the CYCLORAMA, Albany- 
street, Daily at Three, Evening at Eight o'clock. Seven stupendous 
Tableaux of the Great Exhibition and its contents, painted by Mr. 
MaeNevin, from original studies, and on a scale nearly equal to the 
original.—Reserved Seats, 2s. 


DBAWING from MODELS and FAMILIAR 
eaeney tale “pear ped TEACHER of DRAWING, offering 
most sati visits any — of London 
and its vicinity to INSTRUCT Families and Schools in the above- 
named useful and in €, acquirement. 
Apply, by letter, to “ E. 8.,” 106, Tachbrook-street, Vauxhall-road. 


NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS ; a Cuotce 
COLLECTION, Ancient and Modern, ON SAL E at reduced 
prices: comprising the best Works of the most ished Masters. 
among whom may be named Raphael-Morghen, Longhi, Wille, Ede. 
linck, Bervic, Rembrandt, Wollett, Senge ane Sharp, Earlom, oe 
Bartolozzi, &c., &c. The Prints are in condition, and hav 
selected from the Collections of Sir Mark Sykes, Lord “Ayleatord, the the 


Duke of Buc! 

The Second Part of a NEW CATALOGUE will be forwarded on the 
receipt of two —_s ps; and Awd may also be had of the Im- 
porters of English in most of the cities of America and Europe. 

GEORGE ty $1, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
* Established above 60 years. 














Ps VOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE and 
have a large assortment of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
PIANOFOR’ TES of Every Description, English and Foreign, for SALE 
or 
N.B.—Instruments taken in Exchange. 
201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


- es 
LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CH APPELLS, 
, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


(\OCHIN CHINA FOWLS.— An Amateur 
who obtained — for this very useful breed at the last great 
Poultry Show at Bi ham, wishes to DISPOSE of some fine 
EARLY HATCHED re Hic KENS of various colours; also a few pairs 











| of pure white and pure black Chickens of the same breed. 


Apply to JOSEPH LEMON, Post-office, Sandbach, Cheshire. 





HE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s 
- Park, are OPEN to Visitors DAILY. The Collection now contains 
upwards of 1,500 Specimens, including Two Fine CHIMPANZEES, the 


HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt, ELEPHANTS, 
RHINOCEROS, GIRAFFES and Young, Leucory and Young, ELANDS, 
BONTE-BOKS, CAMELS, ZEBRAS, LIONS, TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEARS, 
OSTRICHES, and the APTERYX, presented by the Lieut.-Governor of 
New Zealand. All Visitors are now admitted to Mr. Gould's Collection 
of HUMMING BIRDs, without any extra charge. The Band of the First 
Life Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, on every SATUR- 
DAY, at Four o'Clock, until further notice. 
Admission, One Shilling; on MONDAYS, SIXPENCE. 








N’ > > y 
O GENTLEMEN ABOUT to PUBLISH.— 
Authors desirous of having their Works coe out under 
every advantage that economy in the Printing, Breas mn. with effi- 
ciency in the Publish Department, can re requested to apply 
to Messrs. HOPE & Co., Printers and Publishers, oy Courier and Literary 
Times” Office, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, who Print Books, 
Pamphlets and Sermons, in the very first style, greatly under the usual 
charges; while their Publishing arrangements enable them to promote 
the interest of all Works intrusted to their charge. 


N R. CRIVELLI, begs to inform his Friends 
4 and the Public, that a Third Edition of the ART of SINGING, 
Enlarged and Newly Arranged in the Form of a Grammatical System 
of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his residence, 
71, Upper Norton-street ; and at all the principal Musicsellers. 











PRACTICAL MYOLOGY. 
\ R. A. WINTERBOTTOM (from the Royal 
Gymnasium and Fencing Rooms) continues to instruct Sc hools, 
Private Pupils, &ec., in all the HEALTHY and ee BODILY 
EXERCISES, so strongly recommended by the FACUL 
Mr. W. attends engagements 50 miles in the C OUN' TRY. 
Address No. 6, Trafalgar-place, Kentish-town, 


y NOW THYSELF.”— MR. RAPHAEL 


ELLISON, the Graphiologist, continues to give his peculiar 
and highly successful delineations of the character, taste, tendencies, 
and mental qualifications of individuals, discoverable from the hand- 
writing. Send any specimen, your own, or the writing of others, 
inclosing fourteen postage stamps, addressed (prepaid) to Mr. RAPHAEL 
ELLISON, 151, Strand, London. 


HARACTER from HANDWRITING.— 
Mr. WARREN, of 9, Great College-street, Westmiftster, continues 
with great success to delineate the character of Individuals from their 
Handwriting. All persona desirous of te: sting his art, are invited to 
forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with ‘thirteen 
Postage-stamps, and a mention of their sex and age, to the above 
address, 


+ REAT EXHIBITION.—THE GREAT 


GOLD MEDAL for literary and artistic merit has been pre- 
aa by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Austria, to Mr. 
GEORGE BAXTER, for the Originality, Utility, and Artistic Beauty of 
his Invention of the Art of Printing in Oil Colours, and asa mark of 
Imperial approval of THE GEMS of the GREAT EXHIBITION, 

The series of BAXTER’S GEMS of the GREAT EXHIBITION will 
be completed in Ten Views, and will contain the most beautiful statues 
and other objects of interest which were exhibited in the CRYSTAL 
PALACE. Numbers I. II. and III. are now publishing, price 3s. each. 

Nos. 11 & 12, Northampton-square. __ 














HOTOGRAPHY. — Xylo-Iodide of Silver, 

prepared solely by R. W. THOMAS, may now be had from Messrs. 
HENNEMAN, 122, Regent-street ; Messrs. Ross, Opticians, Featherstone- 
buildings ; Messrs. KNIGHT, Foster-lane; and Messrs. GRIFFIN, Baker- 
street and Glasgow, W holesale Agents. The superiority of this prepa- 
ration for taking Portraits on Glass has now been fairly established. 
For the future, to prevent imposition, each bottle will bear my signature, 
on a red —_ 4 we. over the stopper.—R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, 





health and domestic comfort of those who are entrusted to their charge ; 
and | wateh, with pray ici , over their religious as well as their 


Welli n House, besides jem well situated, ventilated, and com- 
modious, is very convenient for sea bathing, offers the advantage of a 
good Sees, and is immediately contiguous to the best roads for 








on HFSS has long been celebrated as a place most favour- 

able to the health and vigour of the young: is accessible from the 
western, south-western, and midland counties, and the principality of 

Wales, and Ireland : while it ig within a few hours’ ride of the metro- 

Polis, by the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter Railways. 

An Articled Pupi! is desired. 








f Pure Phot egeaphte Chemicals, 10, Pall Mall. 
NCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 


&e.—Mr. Cc. R. TAYLOR, 2, Tavistock-stre ot. Cov cnt-garden, 

to Ci and the Public in general, that 

he has a very extensive Collection of the above Articles, comprising 

many rare and valuable specimens of Ancient and Medieval Art, and 

sessing the greatest historical interest, from which selections may 

fe made on the most moderate terms. ‘Also, several fine Proofs and 

Pattern Pieces, Numismatic Books, Cabinets, &c. &c. Articles for- 

warded to any part of the Kingdom on a approval, on a reference being 
given. Collections formed or d, and every i a 
promptly supplied in reply to communications addressed a3 above. 

















| Black Wax, ten sticks, Is. ; 








| OBES and CHURCH ENRICHMENT.— 
ALTAR and COMMUNION CLOTHS, ROBES and GENERAL CHURCH 
FURNITURE, at the most moderate prices. A Handsome Woollen Altar 
Cloth, lined and fringed, from three Guineas. The best Robes from two 
Guineas. 
HARRISON, Robe Maker and Church Decorator, 62, Chancery-lane, 
London. 





published, with Additions to the present period, 

\HEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, 3° 

/ Terrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, on Pedestal, showing 35 endl 
Discoveries in Africa and the North Pole, New Settlements of Australia, 
New Zealand, &c.; a Celestial to correspond. Also, several 15, 15 and 
21 inch Globes, equal to New, at greatly reduced prices. 

N.B.—Old Globes re-covered. 

To Public Companies, Bankers, Merchants, &c.—Improved to 1852. 


‘HEAP MAPS.—Large Maps of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Mereator World (6 feet by 3 feet 2 
inches), showing the recent Discoveries at the North Pole, Interior of 
Africa, New Settlements of Australia, New Zealand, &c. Size, 5 feet 
2inches by 4 feet, rollers, varnished, 34s. each, or Four Maps for Six 
Guineas; also, smaller Maps. 
CRUCHLEY, Mapseller and Globe Maker, 81, Fleet-street. 








SERMON PAPER, 4s. 6d. per Ream, suitable 
for either Quill or Steel Pens, and each page 5} inches by 9. 
Foolseap, 13s. 6d. per Ream. Note Paper, 6s. per Ream. encalegen ee. 
per 100. Mourning Note, 7s. 6d. per Ream. Envelopes, ls. per 100. 
R. KERR, Chichester Rents, Lincoln’s-Inn, London.—-2/. beanies 





GTATIONERY, the CHEAPEST and BEST— 


Forty per cent. lower than any other House—Carriage free on 
orders over 20s.—List of Prices by post, gratis. Full size, ene Cream- 
laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream ; Queen's ditto, Is. ; thick 
Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1,000; Raeoe ‘Official 
ditto, 2s. per 100; Se aling Wax, Is. and 1s. 6d. per pound; best ditto, 
3s. 9d., usually sold at 5s. ; large size University scribbling Paper, 7 7s. 6d. 
and as. 6d. per ream ; Outsides, Draft, 6s., and ditto, Foolscap, &s. 
per ream, all perfect sheets; best Blotting, five quires for 4s.; good 
Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100; Partridge and Co.'s celebrated Correspon- 
dence Steel Pens, ls. 3d. per gross, all selected and warranted; Cedar 
Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per dozen; School Pen-holders, 1s. 6d. 
gross; the best Magnum Bonvms, 3s. 6d. per gross, twelve holders 
included; fine Satin Draft, 6s. 6d.; Thick-laid Reng a 10s. 6d. and 
12s. 6d.; good Brief, 13s. 6d. per ream ; very best Cream-laid Black 
Bordered Note, five quires for 2s.; ditto, Envelopes, 1s. per 100; best 

good Black Ink, 2s. 6a. gallon ; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream ; Red Tape, 9d. and ls. per dozen; Satin Letter, 
4s., and Cream-laid, 6s. per ream ; Metallic Memorandum Books, with 
Pencil, 3d. each; good Black Lead Pencils, 6d. per dozen. 
Observe the address—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 127 and 123, 
Chancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only 
cheap, but good. 


WOLFF and SON’S CRETA LAVIS, or, 
4e PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in various Colours. 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprize Artists and Amateurs that they 
have, by the introduction of great improvements in their CRETA LEVIS, 
enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary pencil; and effects can 
now be produged equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of 
water or any other fluid, the various colours blending together with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, and the 
drawings may be ke pt in a portfolio with safety. To be had of all 
Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, 
at the following prices ;—Leather Box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. 
each; eighteen, 10s.; twenty-four, Ms.; thirty-six, 2ls. In sets as 
above, without box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be 
had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets, as above, at 6s. per dozen, 
box included. 

WOLFF and SON'S CRETA LEVIS CRAYON PAPER is the best 
for the Creta Lavis. 

*,* A Pattern Card containing the whole of the shades and colours 
of the CRETA LA£VIS, with their names and numbers attached to each 
shade, price Is. each.—CAUTION. As there are several spurious imita- 
tions, it is necessary to observe that every Pencil is stamped, “ C 
Levis, E. Wolff and Son, London,” with name of the colour. 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly free from 
git may be entirely erased, and will maintain a Firm Point. Manu- 

tured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 

The following are the degrees : i, HH., HHH., HHUHH., F., FF. 
HB.. EHB., BB., BBB., BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing and Counting- 
house use. 

E. WOLFF and Son have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, and 
various other large establishments. 

MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREBT, SPITALFIELDS, London 
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NEW V OL U MES FOR AU av st 
BY 


—- 

| 
- = _— = 
NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. | ammenouacninedttdecmnncaiiteti 
Each Volume containing about 300 pages, and numerous anew bis icancy Ca 
Engravings, crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., Ge 


Madame Pfeiffer’s Visit to Iceland and 
the Seandinavian North. 


With Trnrep Encravines. Companion to “A Woman's | 
Journey Round the World.” This Translation, made ex- 
pressly for this Library, will be accompanied by a large 
number of explanatory Notes, and by additional Chapters on 
the Literature and History ot Iceland. 





ygrapher in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland, 
Author of ‘‘The Physical Atlas,” &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


Sound Instruction. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 


Each Volume contains about 400 pages, and numerous 
Engravings. Demy 8vo., cloth, 6s. each. 


OUR IRON ROADS, 

Their History, Construction, & Social Influences | 

By FREDERICK S. WILLIAMS. With Numerous Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. 





| 1 

| A School Atlas of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Elementary Manner than in the previous works of the 


same Author. 
Price 12s. 6d. each, strongly half-bound. 


OPINIONS. 





LONDON BIOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY. 


| 


HAZLITT’S LIFE OF |IN THE Hicu ScHoon 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. | Epdinsurcn, ror THE LAST FORTY YEARS, AND | 
HAVE NO HESITATION IN SAYING THAT I LooK 


Vol. IV- New Enrrton, Revised and Corrected by his Son, UPON THE 
WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. Post 8vo., cloth, with Portraits, | whi: oY we Pee abd 
Vignettes, per volume, 3s. 6d.; or, handsomely bound in | STON § UPNERAL A ‘ i 5 
calf gilt, marbled edges, 7s. The present Volume completes | AS THE GREATFST BOON THAT HAS BEEN CON~- 
this interesting work, and contains a sketch of the History of | FERRED, IN MY TIME, ON A BRANCH OF KNOW- 
the Bonaparte Family from the death of Napoleon to the | LEDGE AND OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION WHICH IS 
present time, | BECOMING FVERY DAY MOKE IMPORTANT AND 
| MURE POPULAR.” —Professor Pillans, 


’ “DECIDEDLY THE BEST ScHOOL 
Madame Carlen’s New Novel, | HAVE EVER SEEN.” —English Journal of Education. 


IVAR; OR, THE SKJUTS-BOY. | ‘A MORE COMPLETE WORK FOR EDUCATIONAL 
Translated from the Swedish of EMILIE CARLEN, Author | puRPOSES HAS NEVER COME UNDER OUR OBSER- 
of “ The Birthright,” ‘Woman's Life,” &e. In 1 Vol. post | yapron.’’—Educational Times. 
&yo., withFrontispiece and Vignette, price 2s. 6d. am 
‘““THESE TWO PURLICATIONS ARE IMPORTANT 
N.B. The New Edition of CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE.” 
— Spectator, 
HUC’S TRAVELS, (|~‘?@ 
WE KNOW OF NO MORE VALUABLE ADJUNCTS 
TO SUCH STUDIES THAN THESE TWO BEAUTIFUL 
Atiases.’’— Dispatch, 
| “ALTOGETHER THE BEST ATLAS WE HAVE SEEN 
FOR ITS SIZE AND PRICE.—Guardian, 
“THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED, 
COMPREHENSIVE, AND MOST ACCURATE SCHOOL 
ATLASES, WHICH MODERN SCIENCE AND RESEARCH 
HAVE PRODUCED.’’—Chester Courant, 


PUBLICATION OF Mr. Keitn Jonn- 





Two Volumes, crown 8vo., is now ready. 





INGRAM, COOKE, and CO., 22 


7, Strand. 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 





I, 


Life of Marie de Medicis. 

PARDOE. 3 Vols. 8vo., with Fine Portraits. 42s. 

““A work of high literary and historical merit. As a per- 
sonal narrative, Miss Pardoe’s admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest,” 
Bull. 


ee, A School Atlas of 
. |CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


| 
—John 


A School Atlas of 


Captain Mackinnon’s Atlantic and | 


for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. Post &vo., 


bound, 7s. 6d.; Atlas to the Epitome, 7s. 


History of British Conquests in India. | 
By HORACE ST. JOHN. 2 Vols., 21s. 


‘‘A fair and accurate narrative of the political history of 
British India ”— Literary Gazette. 





By Sir DANIEL K. SANDFORD. A New Edition, price 


3s. 6d. 
Iv. 


Five Years at Nepaul. By Capt. 
SMITH. 2 Vols., 21s. 
*‘ This interesting work forms a most complete and graphic | 
delineation of Nepaul and Nepaulese affairs.”—John Bull. 
v. 
Colonel Landman’s Adventures and 
Recollections. 2 Vols., 21s. 


To which is added a Short System of | 
By Sir DANIEL K. SANDFORD. A New | 


Attic Greek. 
Greek Prosody 
Edition. 6s. 6d. 


| Extracts from Greek Authors ; 
Notes and a Vocabulary. 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised by the Rey. W. Veircn, 
price 6s. 


with 


by Sir DANIEL K. SANDFORD. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry | 
< and Geology. By JAMES F.W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS. 
The Belle of the Village. By the Authorof| L. & E., F.G.S., Author of ‘Lectures on Agricultural 
“The Old English Gentleman.” 3 Vols. Chemistry and Geology.” 31st Edition, price 1s. 


Il. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 

Amy Paul: a Tale. 2 Vols. and Geology. By the same Author. 5th Edition. 
** Amy Paul’ wil! become one of the favourite novels of rial g 4 * 
the season.” —Atlas. | Ainslie’s Land-Surveyin A New and 


Enlarged Edition. By WILLIAM GALBRAITH, M.A. 
8vo., with an Atlas in 4to., of 32 Engravings, 11. 1s. 


Fortification ; for the Use of Officers of the 
Army and Students of Military History. By Lieut. YULE, 
Bengal Engineer. 8vo., numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


8vo., price 16s. 


IIT. | 


Mary Seaham. By Mrs. GREY. 
«A novel which will add to Mrs. Grey’s literary reputa- | 
tion.” —Globe. | 
IV. | 
The Lost Inheritance. 3 Vols. | 


“ There is great vigour and cleverness displayed through out | 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


‘NEW GE OGRAPHICAL WORKS 


A School Atlas ‘of General and 


| Constructed with a special view to the purposes of 


In which the subject is treated in a more simple and | 


“T WAVE TAUGHT GEOGRAPHY, MORE OR LESS, | 
And University or | Latham’s Elementary Grammar of the 


AND PuystcaL Scroon ATLASES | 


ATLASES WE | 


MOST | 


n. ‘SCRIPTURAL GEOGRAPHY.| 


Transatlantic Sketches. 2 Vols., 2ls. | a 
“Captain Mackinnon’s sketches of America are, perhaps, 
the best that have appeared since the work of Captain Mar- | Lately published. 
ryatt.”"— Observer. 
mt. | Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe, | 


THOMAS | | Rules and Exercises in Homeric and | 


By Sir DANIEL K. SANDFORD. | 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of School and 


| College Works, published by Taytor, WaLTon and 
| MaBeRLY. 4to. Free, by post, to any one writing for it, 


Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography. By various Writers. Ius- 
trated with Coins, Plans vr Cities, Districts, Battles, &c. 

To appear in Quarterly Parts, and to form One Volume 
medium 8vo.—Parts I. to Tlf, ‘price 4s. each, are ready. 


Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. 2nd Edition. By various 
Writers. 500 Woodents. 1 vol. 8vo., 27. 2s. 


Dr. W. Smith’s henner yg of i 
and Roman Biography and Mythology. 
various Writers. 560 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo., 57. 15s. on” 

Dr. W. Smith’s New Classical Diction- 


ary of Biography, Mythology and Geography. 
— based on the larger ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology.” 8vo., 11. 1s. 


Dr. W. Smith’s Smaller Classical Dic- 





tionary, for the use of Young Persons. 200 Woodeuts, 
Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. el. 
| Schmitz’s History of Rome. New Edition. 


12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth; or 8s. 6d. bound. 


Latham on the English Language. 


3rd Edition. 8vo., 15s. 


Latham’s Handbook of the English 
Language. 8vo., 8s. 62. 





English Language. New Edition. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 


_Latham’s History and Etymology of 
| the English Language, for the Use of Classical 
Schools. Feap., ls. 6d. 

Latham’s Grammar of the English 
Language, for the Use of Commercial Schools. Feap., 
ls. 6¢ 

Latham’s Elements of English Gram- 
mar, for the Use of Ladies’ Schools. Feap., ls. 6d. 

Merlet’s Grammar of the French 
Language. New Edition. 12mo., 5s. 6d. bound. 


Merlet’s Dictionary of Difficulties of 
the French Language. New and Enlarged Edition. 
12mo., 6s. 6d. bound. 


Merlet’s Le Traducteur ; or, Historical, 
Dramatic, and Miscellaneous Sections from the best French 
Writers, &c. New Edition. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

London Latin Grammar. [Edited by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. 15th Edition. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

London Greek Grammar. Edited by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. 5th Edition. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

| Robson’s Constructive Latin Exer- 

| Gises. 2nd Edition 12mo., 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Robson’s First Latin Reading Lessons. 
12mo., 28. 6d. cloth. 

Greek Testament, from the Text of Griesbach, 
with the various Readings of Mill and Scholz, Marginal 

References, Historical Introduction, &c. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo., 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Kuhner’s New Greek Delectus. By Dr. 

ALEXANDER ALLEN. 3rd Edition. 12mo., 4s. cloth. 


Allen’s New Latin Delectus. 3rd Edition. 


12mo., 4s. cloth, 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy. First Course: Mathe- 
matics, Hydrostatics, Sound, an “Optics. Large 12mo. 
with 400 Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


| 











Edinburgh and London. 


the pages of this well-written novel. "_ Messeng ger. 








Rev. 8S. Newth’s Elements of Statics, 
Dynamics, and Hydrostatics. Royal 12mo., 6s. 

De Morgan’s Elements of Arithmetic. 
5th Edition. Royal 12mo., 5s. cloth. 

| Ritchie’s Principles of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus, tamiliarly illustrated and 
applied. 2nd Edition. 12mo., with Diagrams, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ritchie’s Principles of Geometry, 
familiarly illustrated and applied. 2nd Edition. 12mo., 
with 150 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Hemming’s First Book on Plane 


Trigonometry. 12mo., with Diagrams, 2s, 6d. 


Cheap Issue of Locke’s Interlinear Classics, 
At 1s. 6d. per Vol. 
LATIN. 
Book I. 


Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, Translated Phsedrus’s Fables. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Virgil’s Afneid. Book I. 
Parsing Lessons to Virgil’s Aineid. Book I. 
Ceesar’s Invasion of Britain. 
CREEK. 

Lucian’s Dialogues: Selections. 
Odes of Anacreon. 
Homer’s Iliad. Book I. 
Parsing Lessons to Homer’s Iliad. Book I. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Book I. 
Herodotus’s Histories: Selections. 

’ FRENCH AND CERMAN. 
Sismondi’s Battles of Poictiers and Cressy. 
Stories from German Wr Writers. 


London: TAYLOR, WALTON § MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower-street ; and 27, Ivy-lane. 
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DOWER’S GENERAL AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 


The attention of Teachers is especially called to the following Atlases, which will be found, 
in fulness of detail, correctness, and neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices 
they are much below, any similar publications. The whole of the Maps have been care- 
fully revised and corrected to the present time, by A. Perermay, Esq, F.R.G S. 


Price 17. 1s., half-bound, 


OWER’S GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Fifty three Maps. Compiled from the latest and best authorities. 
With a copious Consulting Index, with the latitude and longitude. 





Price 12s., coloured, half-bound, 


SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 


Containing Forty Maps, and a copious Consulting Index. 


OWER’S 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Price 7s. 6d., coloured, half-bound, 
OWER’S MINOR ATLAS. Containing Twenty-six 
Maps. Selected as giving the best general view of the Universe. With an extensive 


ndex . 
Price 5s, coloured ; or 4s. plain, haif-bound, 


OWER’S SHORT ATLAS. Containing a Series of 
Maps, calculated for the use of younger pupils, with a Consulting Index. 


Selected by the National Board of Education for Ireland, and extensively used 
in the Schools established by the Board. 


London: Ww. S. Orr & Co., Amen-corner. 


Nearly ready for Publication, large post 4to., price 10s. 6d, fancy binding, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Professor Wilson, (with a Portrait), 


THE STORY OF REYNARD THE FOX; 


A New Version, by DAVID VEDDER, Author of Oreadian Sketches and other works 
With 15 I!ustrations in tinted lithography, by Gustav Caniun, of Munich and Dusseldorf, 
and ScHenck and Macrarvane, Edinburgh. 


London: Ws. S. Onr & Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row ; Jomyn Menzies, Princes- 
street, Edinburgh; and James M‘Giasaan, Sackville-street, Dublin. 


TO EMIGRANTS. 
Just Published, 


A COMPLETE MANUAL for EMIGRANTS, embracing 


the latest and most trustworthy information. 








AUSTRALIA. Price Is. 
NEW ZEALAND, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, &c. Price 1s. 
BRITISH AMERICA, and UNITED STATES of AMERICA. 1s. 
EMIGRATION in its Practical Application to Individuals and Com- 
munities. Price 1s. 

The FOUR PARTS, in One Volume, cloth lettered. Price 4s. 6d. 

W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; D. N. Coamsens, Glasgow; W. S. Onn & Co., London; 

J. M‘GuasHan, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 





CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL 


July, 1852. 


COURSE. 


Already Published, pes bound in dark-coloured Cloth : 


DIRECTORIES. 


Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age : 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age ‘ ‘ 


ENGLISH. 


First Book of Reading ‘ ’ . , 
Seeond Book of Reading 

Simple Lessons in Reading . 

Rudiments of Knowledge 

Moral Class-Book 


co 


wre & 
ow ™ 


wonwnwoRr RK Or Occ fo 
for) 


Introduction to Composition 6 
Introduction to Grammar 3 
Grammar, Two Parts, each 6 
Etymology ; . ‘ 0 
Elocution r : 6 
History of the E aglish Language and Liter. ature . : 6 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
Introduction to Arithmetic . e ° 0 


—} 


Arithmetic (Advanced ait ; 

Key to Arithmetic : : : 
Book-Keeping by Single Entry. : : . 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double En niry ; 
—two Ruled Paper Books for Single Entry 
for Double Entry 








Algebra. ° , . 
Key to Algebra ‘ : : , , 
Plane Geometry . , ° ‘ ‘ - . 
Key to Plane Geometry 


CwWwWNWNWNNW are tor 
a 


Solid and Spherical Geometry 6 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each F ‘ 6 
Key to Practical Mathematics . . ‘ : , . 6 
Mathematical Tables . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 3 6 


SCIENCE. 


Political Economy 2 0 
Introduction to the Sciences bh @ 
Laws of Matter and Motion 010 


Mechanics 0 10 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, "and Pa eumati cs 0 10 
Acoustics i ’ . ‘ , ‘ ‘ . ; 1 Oo 
Optics . ‘ ‘ , £0 
Astronomy . , r ; P - ‘i ‘ 1 0 
Electricity : 
Meteorology 1 0 


Vol. I.. containing Laws of Matter and Motion; 
&c.; Acoustics . “ ‘ P ‘ wine 
os Electricity ; 


Natural Philosophy, 
Mechanics; Hydrostaties, 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. II., containing = 


Meteorology - 3.0 
Chemistry. By George Wi iIson, M. D., F. RSE. a "&e. 3.0 
Animal Phy siology : ; . ‘ ‘ ° 1 6 
Zoology . ; 4 0 
Vegetable — sick ogy 7 ° ° . H , : s ‘ 1 6 
Geology . 3 . 2 ‘ . - ; ‘ ‘ + Se 

HISTORY. 
Ancient History . ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ; , ° 3.0 
History of Greece . , , . ‘ , ‘ : . 2 6 
History of Rome . ; ° . ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ; 2 6 
History of the British Empire - , ; : ‘ , ‘ 5 UG 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography ° ° . : ‘ 2 6 


*,* Other Works in preparation. 


WRITING AND DRAWING. 


j € 
Writing — Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornamental; in Fifteen Prepared 
Copy-Books (post size), each. 4 4 - ‘ os ae 
First Book of Drawing . x : P - ‘ p : ; 1 6 
Second Book of Drawing . F ; ‘ ; ‘ . ‘she toce 
Drawing Books—consisting of a series of Progressive Lessons in Drawing 
and Perspective, with General Instructions; in Eighteen Books, each . 1 ¢ 
*,* Books I. to X. are published. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Ge sographical Primer. ‘ : 4 ‘ ~ @28 
Text-Book of Geography for England ‘ ; ; ‘ 0 10 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS of E ngls and, Irel and, " Scotland, Europe, Asia, 
Palestine, North America, South America, and Africa, mounted (5 feet 
2 inches in length by 4 feet six inches in breadth), each ' - 14 0 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAP of the Hemispheres, mounted (5 feet 2 inches in 
length by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth) . . : ? ‘ . « 23 @ 
These Maps may also be had Varnisned, at 2s. additional. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geography; consisting of thirty- 
four quarto Maps, coloured ° a. se 
PRIMER ATLAS; consisting of nine quarto Maps, “coloured . . 2 6 


GEOGRAPHY, General Treatise on (nearly ready.) 


LATIN. 


Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 








Elementary Latin Grammar . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 0 
Advanced Latin Grammar ; ‘ 3 6 
Latin Exercises . : ‘ : : . ‘ , « bad 
Latin and English Dictionary 9 @ 

L atin-English Part . § 0 

English-Latin Part 4 6 
Cesar 2 6 
Sallust . 2 0 
Quintus Curtius . ‘ . - 3 6 
Ovid 3 6 
Horace ; ‘ . 3 6 
Virgil . ‘ ° ‘ : 4 6 
Livy 4 0 
Cicero 3 6 
Nepos (nearly y ready.) 

GERMAN. 

Edited by Dr. Aue, German Master in the High School, Edinburgh. 
First German Reading Book. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ ‘ ° 246 
Second Reading Bi -—.. - , , , ‘ ‘ . . 3 
A School Dictionary of the German Language. Part. I. German-English. 

By Dr. Kaltschmidt . . ‘ , , . ‘ ‘ a 5 0 


Part II. English-German, in preparation. 


MUSIC. 


Manual of Music. By Joseph Gostick ’ , ‘ ‘ . 


Published by W. and R. Cuamners, 339, High-street, Edinburgh ; W. S. Orr and Co., Amen-corner, London ; D. N. Cuaspuns, 


55, West Nile-street, Glasgow ; J. M GLAsHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin ; and sold by all Booksellers, 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Avucust 2, 














nth Edition, 12mo., 3s, 
HE F RENCH SCHOLAR’ s" FIRST BOOK; 


comprising a Concise View of French, a Grammar, a Coptous 
Vocabulary, and a Collection of Familiar Phrases, in Two Parts; 
Introductory Exercises, and Fables in Prose and Verse; designed to 
afford Exercise in Translating, Reading, and Reciting. By PHILIP 
LE BRETON, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co.; and WHITTAKER and Co. 


Lately published, 12mo., 3s. 6d. ¢ 
LLISIAN EXERCISES, adapted to the 
First Part of the Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
position. By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 


KEY to the above. 12mo. 33s. cloth. 

London: LONGMAN and Co. ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. ; WHit- 
TAKER and Co.; F. and J. RIvincTon; Cowle and Co.; Smit 
“—- and Co.; DARTON and Co.; HOULSTON and Co.; J. GREEN; 

C.H. Law; E. P. WicitaMs ; J. VAN VoorsT; Row TLEDGE and Co.; 
HALL and Co.; C. H. PALMER; and G. and J. RoBINSON, Liverpool. 









Lately published, 12mo., 5s. roan, lettere¢ 


r r 
N INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY and 
ASTRONOMY, with the Use of the Globes. By E. and J. 
BRUCE. ilth Edition. Containing, besides other Additions and Im- 
rovements, An Epitome of Ancient Geography. By the Rev. J.C. 
RUCE, A.M.; with Thirty Woodcuts, illustrative of the Constellations, 
Astronomical Phenomena, and — r portions of the Work. The KEY. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


Als 
BRUCE'S INTRODUC CTION to the USE of the 





GLOBES, intended as a means of inculcating the Principles of Geo- | 


graphy and Astronomy, from the above w ork, with Thirty Woodcuts. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. The KEY. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 





ELEMENTARY WORKS BY MISS ALLISON. 
PuRst LESSONS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of the Nursery and the Junior Classes in Sc’ hools, 
with Questions for Examination at the end of each Lesson. 9th Edition. 
18mo. 94, sewed ; or Is. cloth. 

The CHILD'S FRENCH FRIEND; being Grammar, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary for the Use of C hildren. 9th Edition, re- 
vised and corrected. 18mo. 2s. cloth, lettered. : 

LE PETIT FRANCAISE; or, Vocabulary, 
Exercises, and Easy Reading Lessons; intended as a Companion to 
“The Child's French Friend.” 3rd Edition. 18mo. 2s. cloth, lettered. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 





EDWARDS'S GREEK DELECTUS. 
Fifth Fdition, Revised throughout. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, lo%t red. 
XREEK DELECTUS; or, First Lessons in 
Greek C onstruing: adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton 
Greek Grammar ; with Notes on some peculiar Passages, and a Lexicon 


Verborum. By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A., Editor of the Eton Latin 
Grammar, with the Accents and Quantity. The KEY, 4s. 6d. cloth, 
lettered. 


EDWARDS'S EXEMPLA GRECA MINORA; or, 
First SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO RE TURNED FROM ENGLISH INTO 
GREEK: forming Easy and Progressive Exercises, illustrative of the 
Rules of Syntax of the Eton Greek Grammar, Rule by Rule; with a 
Lexicon of all the Words, in English and Greek. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 


2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 
TAYLER’S ETON. GREEK GRAMMAR 
The RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, as 


IN ENGLISH. 
used in the Royal College at Eton, literally Translated into English. 
By the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D. 12mo. 4s. cloth, lettered. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 





ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, ACCENTED. 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 
Addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and Quantity; with 
a-New. Version of all the Latin Rules and Examples. By'T. W. ¢ 
EDWARDS, M.A. ° 25th Edition, revised and corrected. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth, lettered. Also. 


EDWARDS'S ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with 
the Stress and Quantities correctly marked. 12th Edition. 12mo. 


1s. cloth, lettered. 
EDWARDS'S LATIN DELECTUS; or, First 


‘Lessons in Constraing, adapted ‘to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton 
atin Grammar; with, all the Accents and Quantities marked. 11th 
Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. A KEY to ditto. 4s. cloth. 

EDWARDS'S SENTENTLE SELECT#;; or, Select 
Latin Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing; with the 
Quantity of the penult of every word of more than two syllables 
marked ; but the Quantity of the other syllables, and the accents of the 
words, are not marked. 4th Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 
A KEY to ditto, 4s. cloth. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 





JACOBS’ LATIN READER. TWO PARTS. 
ATIN READER.—Parr I. Selected from 


- Phadrus, sop, &c. By Professor JACOBS. Thirteenth Edition. 
With the Quantity where requisite, and of a few Notes, pointing out 
the derivation and construction of the more difficult words. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 

LATIN READER.—Parr II. Selected from 
Gicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. Eighth Edition. To which, in many instances, 
the Quantity has been added, where essential. 12mo. 3s. cloth, 
lettered. 

*%* These Works of Professor JACOBS abound both with instruc- 
tion and entertainment, are full of interest, and have passed through 
several editions in many parts of the Continent of Europe and States of 
America. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co.—Of whom may be had, 

i. ELEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS and 
PENTAMETERS. By the late Rey. ROBERT BLAND. Twentieth 
Edition, corrected and improved by the Rev. G. C. ROWDEN, D.C.L. 
12mo. 3s. cloth lettered: A KEY to ditto. en, as edited 
ky the Rev. GC. ROWDEN. 12mo, 5s. cloth, lettered 

2. LATIN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED. By 
J. CAREY, LL.D. Fourth edition. 12mo. 2s. cloth, lettered. A KEY 
to the above. 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 

The Rev. T. K. ARNOLD recommends this work, as fitted to precede 

his Introduction to Latin Verse Composition : (See Preface to that Work.) 





* BONNYCASTLE’'S ALGEBRA. BY MAYNARD. 
N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA; 
with Notes. and Observations, designed-for the use of- Schools, 
and other Places of Public Education. By JOHN BONNYCASTLE. 
‘The Nineteenth Edition, Corrected and greatly Improved} to which is 
also added an Appendix, containing a Synopsis on Variable Quantities. 
By 8. MAYNARD. 12mo. 4s. roan lettered. A KEY to Ditto. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. roan, lettered. 
mdon: LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; SImPKIN, MAR- 
SHALL and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; F. and J. RIVINGTON: 
HOU1STON and Co.; B. FELLOWES; J. HUGHES; J. GREEN; A. HALL 
and Co; and C. H: Law. Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boy». Liverpool: 
G. and J. ROBINSON, 





om may be h 


f wh 
BONNYCASTLE: S IN’ TRODU CTION to MEN- 
SURATION. Twentieth Edition. With Corrections and Additions, 
} fe ag eee 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan, lettered. A KEY to Ditto. 12mo 


BONNYCASTLE’ S SCHOLAR'S GUIDE to 
ITHMETIC. Eighteenth Edition. By ROWBOTHAM; corrected 
MAYNARD, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. A KEY to Ditto. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


ONNYCASTLE’S TREATISE on ALGEBRA. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 14 5s: boards. 

BONNYCASTLE'S INTRODUCTION to ASTRO- 
NOMY. A New Edition. By Professor YOUNG. 12mo. 9». cloth. 





EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF ACQUIRING FRENCH. 


N ONS. LE PAGE’S FRENCH EDUCA- 
4 TIONAL and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, Designed to 
obviate the necessity of going to France to acquire the Parisian accent. 


LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGIN- 


NERS, cloth, 3s., new and improved Edition. 


LE PAGE'S L’ECHO de PARIS. 


Edition, cloth, 4s, 

LE PAGE’S GIFT of CONVERSATION. Sixth 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE’S LE PETIT CAUSIER; being a 
Key to the Gift of Conversation. Second Edition, ls. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. © Sixth 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 


LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE to FRENCH COM. 


POSITION. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 
Third 


LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER. 
Edition, cloth, 5s. 

LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE 
FRANCAIS, cloth, 5s, 

“ Without atte eg any royal road tothe attainment of the French 
language, and without pretending that it can be acquired at sight, or 
learned without a master, M. Le Page has, in his excellent series of 
educational works, rendered a thorough knowledge of that language 
comparatively easy. His system is peculiar and original, and has long 
since been stamped with public approbation.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

*,* Volumes of 5s. and upwards, sent post free to any part of the 
kingdom. 

__EvrincHam Ww ILSON, Roy al yal Exchange: ¢ and } Messrs. Lonom AN. 


Nineteenth 





Price 5d.; stamped, 6d. 

VOR NEW MUSIC, and VALUABLE 
DISSERTATIONS on the ART of MUSIC, see COCKS'S MUSICAL 
MISCELLANY. The August Number is now ready, and contains— 
Spring Morning, a Ballad, by Franz Abt; Adagio for the Organ, with 
Pedal Obligato, by W. T. Best; and a Bluette for Piano, by Schulhott, 
all composed expressly for the work. The Literary portion embraces 
the following Original Papers, viz.:—The Mission of Criticism; the 
Destructives amongst the Choir Books (1650); Recollections of 
Beethoven, by Czerny; Ballad Libretto, with Illustrations, by Mrs. 
Crawford; German Post Songs, with a beautiful Example for Three 
Voices ; Knox's Psalmody, with a fine old Setting of the Hundredth 
Psalm ; Chinese Music in California, &c. &c.; with Musical Intelligence, 

Domestic and Foreign ; besides numerons Anecdotes, Scraps, &c. &c. 
London: ROBERT CocKs and Co., New Burlington-street; and of all 

Musicsellers, Booksellers, and News-agents. 


]AMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by CZERNY. 30th Edition, 4s. 
* The instructions are clear and simple, the size full music folio, the 
plates of extra boldness, and more than 140 popular and modern airs, 
preludes, exercises, &c., 12 chants, and 4 songs, with the fingering 
marked, fill up this —— te grammar for the piano students.’ "—Vido 


Morning Advertiser, Feb. 1 
and CLASSIGAL - MUSIC. 





NEW POPULAR 
Catalogues Gratis, and Postage Free.—A CATALOGUE of SACRED 
and CATHEDRAL MUSIC, Vocal and for the Organ. A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Standard and Modern Musical Publications+A Syllabus 
of the Contents of all Hamilton's Works furnished gratis and posta J 
free on application to ROBERT COCKs and Co., New Burlington -street. 





WOOD'S PIANOFORTE EDITION OF THE 


\ ELODIES OF SCOTLAND. 
4 Price Sixpence. Now issuing in Numbers, Price,6d. each, on the 
Ist and 1th of every Month, a New Edition of the “SONGS OF SCOT- 
LAND " without words. Each Number will contain Twenty-five Airs. 
The Work will be completed in Eleven Numbers, and will form One 
Volume Imperial Octavo, uniform with ‘* Wood's Edition of the Songs 
of Scotland.” The Airs have all been Newly Arranged for the Piano- 
forte, and the whole Work will be Edited by J.T. SURENNE. An 
Introduction, written by GEO. Farqu HAR GRAHAM, Editor of * Wood's 
Edition of the Songs of Scotland,” and Author of the article “ Music,” 
in the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britanhica, will be given 
with the last number. 

Woop and Co., 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; 42, Dishansneiadk: 
Glasgow ; and 189, Union-street, Aberdeen ; and to be had of OLIVER 
and Boyp, Edinburgh; J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho, 
and 24, Poultry ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., Lond on. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


OF STRIKING INTEREST. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA: 


a New Edition of the best Operas for Voice and Piano, with 
English Translations, and the original words in the most perfect form 
ever published. The last Volume, Iphigenia in Tauris, is just ready, 
price 8s. Former Volumes, Zaubertlote, 12s. 6d.; Figaro, 16s.; Don 
Juan, 18s.; Fidelio, 15s.; Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d. ; 
Sonnambula, 12s. 6d. ; Ernani, 15s. ; Lucrezia Borgia, 16s. ; Ll Barbiére, 
16s.; and Faust (in the press.) 

Stage Directions, an Account of the Performances, and a separate 
Libretto are added to all the Operas that are published, in such a com- 
plete state, ae Amateurs may get up perfect representations without 
the f pr ional persons, or the consultations ot any other 
books. The Libretto may be had alone, price ls. each. 


TIXN EY’S MONTROSE WALTZES. 
In consequence of the great popularity of these Waltzes, they 
are published for full orchestra, 5s. ; Septett. 3s. 6d. ; Pianoforte solo, 3s. ; 
and will be published very shortly or pianoforte, four hands: Her 
Majesty the Queen having requested to } to have them in this torm. 


{LEUR DE LIS VALSES. By CHARLES 

+ BOOSEY. Performed at Her Majesty's last State Ball, at Almack’s, 
and at the Nobility’s Soirées; also by the Military Bands throughout 
the Kingdom. Price, for Orchestra, 5s.; Septett. 3s. 6d.; Military 
Band, 15s.; and for the Pianoforte, 4s. 

Eliza Cook's Journal, says,—‘‘ These waltzes are unusually attractive, 
well marked, and withal original. We are not celebrated for turning 
ourselves into tetotums, but really these pleasant bars of minstrelsy 
have made us uneasy about the feet. We have not met with a better 
specimen of this style of composition for a long time. 


= 
For: ORCHESTRA and QUADRILLE BAND. 
Just “published, Tinney'’s Montrose Waltzes, Boosey's Fleur de Lis 
Valses, and Tinne; 4 New Sonnambula Quadrille for full orchestra, 
5s.; or Septett, 3s. each, forming the first Three Numbers of Boosey’s 
Orchestral Journal. In this series the Publishers intend to include a 
variety of New Dances, by the most esteemed English and German 
composers. Subscribers’ names received by T. Boosey and Co. The 

usual reduction is made to the prefession. Postage of two sets, 6d. 


N PRUDENT. LE REVEIL DES FEES, 
© for the Pianoforte, performed by the Author at all his Con- 
certs, and before Her Majesty pas | se is now published, price 4s, 
and may be had of every Musicse 
“One of the most original ay effective Morceaux of the repertoire 
of modern pianoforte music.”"—The Times. 


NORMA and SONNAMBULA.—4s. each.— 

a Just published, beautifully Engraved and Printed, Boosey's New 

Editions of the above celebrated ras for the Pianoforte solo, 

and entire, price 4s. each, sti ; or 5s. cach 4 illuminated 

gilt edges, suitable for presents. ‘Also, Bo 's Cheap 

Overtures, comprisin = the most celebra for the 

beautifully wenn) prices 1s. each. 

T. Boosey and Co., 2, Hollies-street. 

Cotioaese of ie Pianoforte Music, New Dance Music, and New 
Vocal Music are just published, and may be had on application. 

















Just published, price 6d. each ; post free, 10d. 


HE BALL-ROOM PRECEPTOR, and 
Complete Guide to all the most Fashionable Dances. By 
Mons, LA FONTAINE, of her Majesty's Theatre. 


2. The BOOK of the STAGE, and AMATEUR’S 

GUIDE. A Pamphlet for Old ba any and Young Play Actors ; 

ding Advice to A e Stage as a Profession—Engage- 
ments—The Wardrobe Theatrical Properties, &c. &c. 


3. A TREATISE on the ART of DRESS; in- 
cluding a Dissertation upon every Article and a Rast of Attire, &e. 
London: 8. Y. COLLINS, 113, Fleet-street. 
*,* 8. Y. C. continues to supply the Country ‘esas with 
Miscellaneous Books of every description ; 
Weekly Publications of all kinds ; 
Monthly Magazines as soon as published ; and 
All the London Newspapers on the very lowest terms for cash. 
Trade Catalogues of terms sent post free on application. 


HE TEACHER TAUGHT; 

- or the Sunday School Instructor furnished with Materials for his 

Work. In a Series of Questions on Scripture Subjects, to which 

Answers and appropriate Texts are appended. By the Author of “ The 

Mine Explored.’ 

Part V. of this work, On the Book of Numbers, is now ready, price 
ls. 8d. half-bound. 

Part L—On = pogiiens and Duties of the Word of God. 2s. half- 
in 








und, 
Part II.—ScCRIPTURE HisToRY, Genesis, Is. half-bound, 
Part UL.-——————--___ Exodus, 1s. 6d. half-bound. 
Part IV.—_-_—_---__--- Leviticus, 1s. 4d. half-bound. 
HYMNS and TEXTS of the Teacher Taught. 
Part 1. ; forthe use of the Scholars. 2d. 


The MINE EXPLORED; or, Scripture Truths 
elicited from Scripture Characters. 8d. 


London: NISBET and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co., HAMILTON and Co. 
Birmingham: JAMES HENRY BEILBY, Bookseller. 





ELLIS'S LATIN EXERCISES. By THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A- 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXERCISES; 


translated from the WRiTINGS of CICERO, for Schoolboys to re- 
translate into Latin; and adapted to the principal aang 4 in the Eton 
Syntax, with occasional Reft to other G iy W. ELLIS, 
M.A. 20th Edition. Revised and Improved by the Rev. T. .4 ARNOLD, 
M.A. 12mo. 33s. 6d. roan, lettered. 
A KEY to the Second and Third Parts, with 
References to the original 12mo. 3s."cloth. 

London: LONGMAN and (o.; HAMILTON and Co.; SIMPKIN, MAR- 
SHALL and Co.; F. and J. RIVINGTON; WuiITTAKER and Co.; B. 
FELLOWES; COWIE and Co. ; SMITH, ELDER and Co.; HOULSTON and 
Co.; J. GREEN; C. H. Law; E. P. WILLIAMS; J. Van VOORST ; 
ROUTLEDGE and Co. ; H. ALL a Co. ; C. H. PALMER; and G. and J. 
ROBINSON, Liverpool. 








VOLTAIRE’S CHARLES XIL_ By M. CA’ 
ISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL Roi d de Suede. 

: Par M. de VOLTAIRE. Nouvelle Edition Stéréotype. Revue 
et Corrigé par M. CATTY, a l'usage de L’'Académie Royale et Militaire 
de Woolwich. - 12mo.- 4s. roan, lettered. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL and Co.; F. and J. RIVINGTON; WHITTAKER and Co. ; 
DuLat and Co.; H. G. BOHN; HovuLsToN and STONEMAN; C. H. 
a, J. GREEN; and G. and J. RowLNson, Liverpool Of whom may 

e had, 

GIL B LAS, de M. Le SAGE. Wanostrocht’s 
Edition, by Tarver. 12mo. 5s. roan, lettered. 

NUMA POMPILIUS, by FLORIAN. Wanostrocht’s 
Edition. 12mo. 4s, roan, lettered 

TELEMAQUE, by FE NELON. 
Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan, lettered. 

LE NOUWEAU TESTAMENT. 


lettered. 


Wanostrocht’s 


12mo. 4s. roan, 
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SKETCHES FROM THE LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
NO, VIIT. 
THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 
The Morning Chronicle, like Naro.eon, was born 
in the August of 1769, but not until twenty years 
had elapsed, and the French Revolution of 1789 
had arrived, did it begin to emerge from obscurity, 
and become a notable member of the metropolitan 
newspaper press. Just when the first WaLTer 
was busy establishing The imes, The Chronicle 
passed out of the hands of ‘“Memory-Woop- 
FALL,” the prince of reporters when note-taking 
was forbidden in Parliament, into those of its 
virtual founder, James Perry, a rather remark- 
able man. Perry was a young Scotchman from 
Aberdeen, of more talent than learning, and 
without a profession, who, having tried Edinburgh 
in vain, became clerk in a commercial house at 
Manchester, a town where a very little literature 
goes a very great way, and to whose inhabitants 
young Perry, on the strength of a few essays, 
appeared a youth of uncommon parts and accom- 
plishments. Stimulated by Manchester praises, 
and with his pocket full of letters from Man- 
chester merchants to their metropolitan corre- 
spondents, he came to London to push his fortunes 
in the year 1771. Commercial employment, 
however, there was none to be had, and Perry, 
nothing loth, found himself accidentally invited 
into that general refuge for destitute talent, the 
Periodical and Newspaper Press. Newspaper 
and magazine editor, reporter, poet, pamphleteer, 
and admired orator of the London debating 
societies, Perry, after nearly twenty years of 
industry, and with the aid of friends (to whom 
his blended integrity and geniality always helped 
him), at last looked about him with proprietorial 
complacency in the office of The Morning Chronicle. 
He had, for fellow-proprictor, one Gray, a 
Scotchman like himself, who “did” the serious, 
while Perry “did” the lively, so that it used to 
be said “that the paper would succeed, for it 
carried both sail and ballast.” Succeed it did, 
and Perry along with it, both commercially and 
socially. ‘A pleasant, gentlemanly man, with a 
dash of the courtier,” Cuartes Lamps, thirty 
years after he wrote jokes for him, describes 
Perry to have been. A man of honourable 
principle and unswerving consistency, moreover, 
true to the last to the cause of Constitutional 
Whiggery. Mr. Pirr had admired his speaking 
in the Debating Socicties, and offered him a seat 
in Parliament, with prospects of place; but 
Perry was not to be bribed. No wonder, then, 
that he was courted by the heads of his party, a 
party which, in those days, both needed and 
rewarded the literary talent that supported it. 
Perry was a favourite guest at the tables of the 
Whig aristocracy, who willingly, in their turn, 
frequented his house, which, at the beginning of 
the present century, was a “Reform Club” in 
miniature. Tom CamppBett, the poet, com- 
mencing his literary life in London, speaks 
enthusiastically of Perry and his family: “His 
wife,” according to Tom, “is an angel;” his niece, 
“a goddess.” Really, a “ Life and Correspondence 
of Perry” would be a more amusing book than 
most of the biographies that keep issuing from | 
the press. “Perhaps,” says one of his contem- 
poraries, “no man connected with the English | 
press ever enjoyed a tithe of the personal popu- 
larity of Perry. He was, in the first place, a 
highly honourable and brave man: confidence 
reposed in him was never abused. He was the 
depositary of many most important secrets of 





high personages. Generous in the extreme, he 
was ever ready with his purse and his services. | 
His manner was manly, frank, and cordial; and | 
he was the best of proprietors. He was hospitable, | 


regiment), sent a short poem, requesting a guinea 
for “a distressed author,” himself, to wit. Perry 
sent the guinea at once, and often, when T he 
Morning Chronicle was the subject of conversation, 
CoLeRIDGE would refer to the incident, in grate- 
ful reminiscence of Aberdonian Perry. 

The relation of sail to ballast is always a most 
important matter in a periodical enterprise: you 
may be all sail like our friend Punch, or all ballast 
like Zhe Edinburgh Review under its present 
management; and he is a wise editor who pro- 
vides plenty of both. Perrry’s notion of a 


newspaper was that it should be a miscellany of | 


the useful and the agreeable; he tried to give 
The Chronicle a literary air, while not neglecting 
politics. When Tom Camppetr the poet was 
found unfit to write leading articles, he was still 
employed to fill the poet’s corner; with what 
success is known to all the world. Tom Moore’s 
squibs and Hazitt’s essays, with such an editor 
as Perry, found their way into the daily paper 
which is now distinguished by containing the 
worst literary criticisms (and that is saying a 
good deal) to be found in the whole range of the 
metropolitan press! The present Lord Chief 
Justice CAMPBELL was so late as 1810 The 
Chronicle's Theatrical critic! Meanwhile, on the 
demise or disappearance of Gray, the Scotchman, 
the heavy political department was transferred to 


Mr. SpankKI®, afrerwards Serjeant Srankie, who | 


“went out to India as Attorney-General of Ben- 
gal, and was member for Finsbury in the first 
Reformed Parliament.” A very heavy man, 
SpPANKIE survives in the literary memory, on the 
strength of a single joke. On commencing his 
canvas of Finsbury, he was cut short by an 
elector with the asseveration that WakLEy and 
Duncombe were to have the sought-for vote:— 
“Good morning, Sir,” quoth Spank1e in reply, 


“all I wish you is to have the one in your house | 


and the other in your books!” 
Perry died in 1821, when The Chronicle be- 
came, and for three and twenty years remained, 


the property of “Mr. CLEMENTS, then the proprietor | 


of The Observer.” It was now that the editorial 
chair began to be formally occupied by a man of 
considerable talent, energy and sincerity, who 
had been working on Zhe Chronicle, in one or 
other capacity, for ten years before,—the well- 
known Joun Brack. Butack, too, was a Scotch- 
man, who had worked his way up. Struggling 
from his native Dunse, at the opening of the 
century, to Edinburgh University, he laid the 
foundation there of much multifarious knowledge 


of the ancient and modern languages. Coming | 


to London to push his fortunes, he was engaged 
in 1810 by Perry as a reporter, and was pro- 
moted in 1817 to write leading articles. Mean- 
while he had been busy translating for the 
booksellers, and from languages which were much 
less known than now. Mr. Knicur Hunt speaks 
of a translation “from the Swedish of BERzELIius,” 
and Bracx’s version (published in 1817) of 
Aveust WILHELM ScuLecev’s Dramatic Lectures 
is the standard English translation of that very 
clever book. Perry had been a constitutional 


Whig, but Brack was a philosophical Radical, | 
with a sincerity which sometimes led him into an | 
unphilosophical warmth of expression: it was | 


the philosophy of his Radicalism that provoked 
Cossett into nicknaming him “ Doctor Biack,” 
and styling him the “Scotch feelosopher.” For 
two and twenty years, from 1821 to 1843, BLack, 
with never-bated energy, swayed the destinies of 
The Chronicle. “Grapple” was the quality 
which he prized in a leading article. “It wants 
grapple” was often his exclamation, when a con- 
tribution from a new aspirant was brought him. 
He collected round him a large library of books, 
of a rather peculiar kind; he was the close friend 
and associate of that iron Radical James Mitr; 


—‘there was hardly a day they did not walk | 


” 


home together from the India House;” and he 
will live as the “Scotch feelosopher ” of Coppett’s 
Register. “Ah! Doctor Biack,” Consett used to 
shout in his Register when any great recognition 
came to him, such, for instance, as the translation 


into French or Italian of one of his books:— | 


“when will you write a book that anybody will 


translate into French? Never, Doctor! never! | 


Scotch feelosopher though you are!” 


It might have been expected that The Chronicle, | 


as the old-established organ of the Whigs, would 
have reaped a great benefit from their triumph at 


to; and it is said that his dinners were positively | 1. ora of the Reform Bill. But The Times had 


the best of any at that time in town.”* It was 
to him that poor CotertpGr, in utmost need | 
(when enlisting, as a full private, in a cavalry | 


-- 





* The Fourth Estate, vol. ii., p. 106, 





so managed matters as to be, if not before it at 


the winning-post, at least head to head with it; , 


and the superiority of the writing in the Leading 
Journal, attracted all ears to it. Besides, BLack 


| all along, Radical as he was, was sadly crippled 
by his Whig superiors. Not Reform only, but the 
| Grey Ministry, was to be supported in The 

Chronicle, and the freedom from such shackles, 
| gave a life and movement to The Times, that were 

impossible for its Whig contemporary. In 1832, 
| The Chronicle, as a property, was worth less 
|than in 1822! But, the moment that The 
Times was observed to slacken in its support of 
the Whig Ministry, and that moment was when 
it delayed an approval of the New Poer Law of 
1834, Liberal capitalists were in the market, and 
The Morning Chronicle became the property of 
Mr., afterwards Sir Jonn, Eastuore. Here was 
thought to be an opening, and advantage was 
immediately taken of it. Then followed Sir 
Rosert Peer’s short ministry, and the hearty 
support of it by The Times; issuing in a large 
withdrawal of its subscribers, and their trans- 
ference to The Chronicle. But the men who then 
conducted The Times, knew what they were 
about; and, in a few years more, Sir Ropert was 
at the head of the strongest and most popular 
ministry that the country had known since the 
passing of the Reform Bill. Easruore was a 
Whig dissenting stockbroker, and the Whigs. 
made him afterwards a baronet. But literary 
posterity will remember him only as the friend 
and correspondent of Joun Foster, the Essayist. 
Brack was still editor, and the last nine years of 
his editorship (1834—43), were those during 
which The Chronicle was conducted with the 
greatest ability, though perhaps not (commer- 
cially), with the greatest success. Indeed, there 
was, at this time, quite a notable development of 
Liberal literature; for, when Eastuore was buy- 
ing The Chronicle, Sir Witt1amM MoLeswortH 
was founding The London Review, which soon 
| afterwards coalescing with Zhe Westminster, 
formed under the editorship of Jonn Sruart, 
MILL, and Joun Ropertson, a really excellent 
Quarterly. In The Chronicle, more than one of 
the ablest London and Westminster Reviewers 
were at work. Mr. W. J. Fox uttered thunder 
of a reforming kind, in sound and volume not at 
all inferior to the best of Zhe Times. Joun 
Roprrtson, who, like Perry, was an Aberdeen 
man, produced newspaper writing, strong, clear, 
and sincere; belonging to the best of its kind. 
Cuartes Butver would drop in after the night’s 
debate in the House, and throw off a lucid and 
dexterous leader on the topic just discussed. And 
another CuarLes, who has become known in 
other ways—Cuartes Mackay—dates his first 
connexion with The Chronicle from 1834, when his 
| publication of a small volume of poems introduced 
him to the favourable notice of Brack. Nay, 
there is still another Cuarves, whose first literary 
distinction arose out of a connexion with The 
Chronicle of this period. Dickens was a reporter 
on The Chronicle, under Biack, with “a reputa- 
tion as a first-rate man, his reports being exceed- 
ingly rapid, and no less correct.” It was in the 
evening edition of The Chronicle, that first 
appeared the “Sketches of English Life and 
Character,” afterwards collected and republished 
as Sketches by Boz. Buack was delighted with 
the first of them, and encouraged the young lit- 
terateur with panegyrics in broad Scotch:— 
| “You're a very clever young mon, Maister 














Brack, after a three-and-thirty years’ con- 
nexion with The Chronicle, departed from the 
editorship in 1843. He was not sufficiently com- 
pliant for the Whigs; he cared too much for 
measures and too little for men; and when he 
left, Mr. Fox, now the Publieola of The Dispatch, 
left with him. A more supple and obedient 
editor was found in one Dorie, who had com- 
piled the Foreign news, and whom the Whigs, on 
their return to power in 1847, made an inspector 
of some kind or other. Doyie was a person of 
slender ability, but of great political docility; 
ever ready to have Lord Patmerston waited on 
for ideas, when an article on foreign policy was 
in contemplation. The country, however, was 
clearly with Pret; the wisdom of The Times’ 
former tactics was confirmed by events; and the 
Leading Journal once more absorbed all the 
newspaper political capital that could be made 
out of the Repeal of the Corn-Laws. Among the 
contributors to The Chronicle, under Doyr.e’s 
editorship, were Mr. Cuartes Butver, Mr. 
Parker, afterwards a Whig Lord of the Admiralty, 
now the rejected of Sheffield, Mr. Jonny Stuart 
Mitt, the famed political economist, and Mr. 
Joun Forster, at present editor of The Examiner. 
Among Doyte’s subordinates there occur to us 
| only two as worth a mention— both of them, 
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however, men of decided mark—Frank Ross and | 
Partie Harwoop. Ross never published but | 
two books (both anonymous), a work on Sir | 
Robert Peel and his Times, and a curious little | 
piece, The Autobiography of Peter Jones, both of | 
them worth reading in their day. He spread his | 
politico-literary activity far and wide over the | 
provincial press, in the “Own Correspondent ” 
and London-editorial way. A man of infinite 
newspaper-faculty, who, in the twinkling of an 
eye, covered you an acre of paper with flowing | 
genial writing—writing too, full of an information 
of its own, for Ross had a sharp glance into 
political and personal character, and a hearty 
contempt for cant and humbug of all kinds, he, | 
when he departed to Australia, was a loss to the | 
provincial press that will not be easily made 
amends for—yes, and a loss to the British press | 
in general, for that of the provinces reacts power- 
fully on the metropolitan. How he made one 
Manchester newspaper and founded another; how 
he strove to dart a ray if not of sunshine, then of 
moonshine into the vile murk of manufacturing | 
radicalism; how he did battle with the ex-jesuits | 
and miscellaneous swindlers that infest Lan- 
eashire journalism, must remain over to be told 
when we come to speak of the Manchester press. 
A superior person in point of culture was, and is, 
Puttie Harwoopn, originally a Unitarian mi- 
nister in the country parts of England, afterwards 
assistant to Mr. Fox, at Finsbury, where he | 
expounded Srravss to sceptical city-clerks, and 
finally secular Sunday lecturer at the Beaumont 
Institution, which the Court of Chancery shut 
up. He quarrelled with the Unitarians as all 
their men of mark do. When he left them, he 
said: “I will find a sect or found one;”—a | 
prophecy that remains unfulfilled. Harwoop’s 
first striking appearance in literature was a series 
of articles in The Westminster Review (about 1845), | 
on the political personages of the day, such as 
Sir Ropert Peer, Cuartes James of London, | 
and that questionable politician Sir James Gra- 
HAM, Whom Putiip cut up into very small pieces. 

Under Dorie, The Chronicle hobbled on for 
three or four years, but the incubus of Whiggery 
was upon it; and, when Zhe Daily News was 
started, at the beginning of 1846, all newspaper- 
men saw that it had two feet in the grave, and | 
must die or be born again. Soon afterwards, Sir 
Rozerr’s “strong ministry ” was wrecked, and 
his followers were at sea—rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto! Let us buy a paper, said they, and keep | 
our names and our policy before the public eye: 
The Chronicle was bought, and old Devatye, from 
The Times, was made its manager. The policy 
seemed a simple one: to abuse the Whigs, to 
abuse the Tories, and to praise ourselves. But, 
without some more earnest course, a newspaper, 
in these days, cannot live; and the Peelites had 
no other policy at all. There was an admirable 
opening for a Conservative Journal, which would 
have propounded feasible reforms without seeking | 
to call in the aid of the mob. Alas! however, | 
The Chronicle has not propounded the feasible 
reforms, and has sought to call in the aid of the 
mob, to do—nothing! In the State, for instance, 
to preach extension of the suffrage at home would | 
not have suited; for that extension would have | 
swept away the Peelite party. But for the | 
Colonies the utmost local self-government was 
demanded, echoing the cry of GLapsrone and his 
Colonial Reform Society. Foolish Peelites ! | 
Foolish Chronicle! Not a recommendation even | 
of Apam Smirn’s sagacious proposal that the 
Colonies should send representatives to the 
Imperial Legislature; but a shout for entire 
independence and local self-government, involving 
the right of the Colonies to set up hostile tariffs, 
and ignoring the possibility of dissensions yonder 
that could only be stilled by interference from 
here. Then, as regards the Church, something 
called “synodical action” was recommended as 
the sole panacea for its woes:—an introduction, 
in fact, of the democratic element into its con- 
stitution. A spice of democracy may do well 
enough in the Scottish Presbyterian Churches, | 
whose doctrine is rigid and unmistakeable; but 
could the Church of England, avowedly founded 
on compromise, subsist in unity for a day in the 
company of a democratic element? Reform or 
change for the English Church, planned from 
above by the flower of the intelligence and piety 
of the nation, might be beneficently realized; but 
who, with candid eyes, does not see the perils of 
general “ synodical action?” 

One great enterprise was certainly attempted | 
by the new managers of The Morni WJ Chronicle, 
for which let them receive all praise—their | 





| not attempted these enquiries. Yet the managers 


| restricted competition of foreign artisans, had | 


| opinion, threw a partizan air over the whole 


| Peelites originally most interested in The Chronicle 


| average editorial energy, and not slow to express 


| strengthened his position, and is perhaps the 


| mentary summary. 
| falls upon Mr. Harwoop, and it, though always 


| fessor Marne, till the other day the occupant of 


| gradually breaking down. 


| ment and injustice to public writers, flowing out 


| Statesman and the Legislator. 
| by the secrecy which robs him of the reputation 
| justly due to the exhibition of his talents; and 


| Literary Profession. 


abortive series of enquiries into Labour and the 
Poor at home and abroad. Its best well-wishers, 
however, could not blind themselves to the fact 
that such an enterprise, though, perhaps, within 
the grasp of a highly successful newspaper, was 
beyond the powers of one merely struggling for 
success. Shame, if not upon successful news- 
papers, then upon Governments, that they have 


of The Chronicle committed a fatal error when 
they dismissed Mr. Mayunew for insisting, in his 
reports on London Labour and the London Poor, 
that sudden free trade and exposure to the un- 





| 


done partial mischief to here and there an isolated | 
class of workers. The’ most admiring friend of | 
free trade never denied that its sudden realization | 
must cause distress, and even Mr. GLADSTONE 
voted for Mr. Disrae i's first motion respecting 
agricultural burdens; though, when the second 
motion to the same effect came on in the ensuing 
year, the astute member for Oxford University | 
was absent, expending his sympathies on the 
tenants of King Bompa’s dungeons! But the 
dismissal of Mr. Maynew, for an honest repre- 
sentation of fact, and an honest statement of 


enquiries; and they have consequently died out, 
without any general expression of disappointment. 

The present Duke of NewcastLz, GLADSTONE, 
and Srpney Herpert, were understood to be the 


after its transfer from Whig hands; and, when 
occasion arises, their praises are still chanted in 
it loudly. But for considerably more than a year 
their connexion with it, and that of Mr. Sayre, 
the clever ex-M.P. for Canterbury, is said to 
have ceased, and its management to have passed 
out of the hands of old DeELartne into those of a 
Mr. Cook, a gentleman of even more than the 


Under all dynasties, Mr. 
retained, maintained, and 


it in word or act. 
Harwoop has 


virtual editor. The Peelite whose commercial 
connexion with The Chronicle, people report to 
be the most responsible, is Mr. Brresrorp 
Hore, the writer of the well-known letters on 
Church matters signed D. C. L., a son of the 
famed author of Anastasius, and brother to the 
Henry Hore, with the picture-filled mansion in 
Piccadilly. Surrtey Brookes, the dramatist, 
is the sub-editor and compiler of the Parlia- 
The burden of the writing 


ingenious, elegant, and scholarly, is sadly inferior 
in roll and weight to that of the Leading Journal. 
Almost every member of the small Peelite party 
gets the credit of being or having been a contri- 
butor to The Chronicle. Among other gentlemen 
named as frequent writers in it, are Mr. Hay- 
WARD, the barrister and prose translator of 
Faust, Mr. Venasvts, the accomplished scholar 
and thinker, formerly of Cambridge, and Pro- 





the Civil Law Chair in that University, and 
newly appointed to a Law-Readership by the 
Inns of Court in London. 

Heropotvs Situ. 








THE LITERARY WORLD. 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
A FORTNIGHT ago, we called attention to the fact, 
(strikingly evidenced by the republication, with 
the authors’ names attached, of articles from very 
recent numbers of our chief Quarterly Reviews) 
that the anonymity of the Periodical Press is 
We have always 
insisted on the loss to the public, and the detri- 





of the system of anonymous writing; and we shall | 
always welcome any symptom, however slight, 
of its abatement and disappearance. The public 
loses by an arrangement which shrouds from a 
proper responsibility men who are discharging 
functions quite as important as those of the 
The writer loses 


above all, by the disrespectability with which 
such a secrecy invests his special branch of the 
Why is it that the public 
man doing with his tongue precisely what the 
public writer does with his pen, enjoys the highest 
status in society, while the other enjuys none at 
all? It is because the former is really public, 
while the latter is only mocked with the designa- 
tion. Seek to excuse the oscillations and vacilla- | 


| 


tions of the public writer by pleading the example 
of the public man, and you are immediately told, 
“Yes! but what a difference! The politician acts 
openly, in the face of the world, amenable to its 
verdict, while the journalist performs his meta- 
morphoses in the stealthy dusk of anonymity!” 

Publicity in journalism works admirably in 
France, where it is enforced by legislative enact- 
ment, and very satisfactorily for contributors, if 
not quite so much so for proprietors. See the 
advantage which, in this respect, the members of 
other professions enjoy over the journalist. If 
Mr. Liper, the able and indefatigable operatic 
manager, parts with the celebrated Signor TENORE 
or Madame Sorrana, TeNoRE and Soprana 
remove to another establishment, all the world 
observing the fact announced in the bills, and 
Limser, unless he can produce equal attractions, 
loses so much custom. Behold, on the other 
hand, BawLer and Bantam, the proprietors of 
the disreputable Trimmer, purchasing the name of 
the ably-conducted Independent, dismissing its 
staff, and driving a flourishing trade with their 
amalgamated Independent and Trimmer, on the 
strength of other people’s reputations; their own 
spiritual capital being merely impudence and 
servility. The public finds out in time? Yes, in 
time, and BawLer and Bantam must “event- 
ually” go to the wall; but the injustice should 
not be perpetrated fora day. "I'was but a week 
or two ago, that the dogmatic gentleman who 
writes the Literary Reviews for the Economist 
gave out that a certain article in the new number 
of poor Chapman’s Review, was by Mr. Tuomas 
CartyLe! We may laugh at the idea, good 
reader! but provincial persons of the greener sort 
will have believed the Economist, and have bought 
the review forthwith. 

To expect that in this country, as in France, 
the anonymity of journalism will be destroyed by 
Legislative enactment, would be the height of 
extravagance; nor is much to be hoped from that 
general refuge of aspiration, the “ Force of Public 
Opinion.” The inconveniences, however, of the 
system to journalists themselves, are great and 
growing greater, and when some man of origin- 
ality and force of character comes to manage a 
powerful journal, a sudden revoiution may be 
effected. Meanwhile, the attention even of the 
public has been very recently drawn to the point 
by two cases, which seem worth a little comment. 
One of them arose out of the remarkable article 
on the AcHILLI trial, published on the morrow of 
Dr. NewMAn’s condemnation, and which must 
have taught my Lord Campse tr that there resides 
somewhere a judicial power above that seated in 
wig and ermine on the august judgment seat 
itself. Soon afterwards, there appeared in The 
Standard, a communication “from a Correspon- 
dent” asserting that the striking article was from 
the pen of Mozery, the well-known and justly- 
celebrated contributor to The Times, and whom the 
correspondent (we presume correctly) further 
stated to be a brother-in-law of Dr. Newman’s. 
The Standard took the matter up warmly, and 
called upon Zhe Times to deny or acknowledge 
the truth of the allegation. The Times, very 
naturally, preserved a profound silence upon the 
matter, and left it to The Leader to make a noise 
about “eaves-dropping,” the “rule of honour 
among journalists,” and so forth. Yragpe. 
however, The Leader happens to be the only 
journal in Britain which has publicly advertised 
the names of its contributors, and even included 
among them gentlemen like Mr. Cuarves Kin@s- 
LEY, the ecclesiastical novelist, who indignantly 
denied the soft impeachment, and, if we remember 
rightly, ejaculated on the occasion something 
about “impertinence” and “insolence.” Evi- 
dently The Leader’s interference could not be much 
to the purpose. 

Remark, however, the injustice done to Moz.ey. 
Either he was the author of the article, or he was 
not. If he was the author of the article, he is 
allowed to labour under the reproach of having 
availed himself of his connexion with the Lead- 
ing Journal to promote the interests of a brother- 
in-law. If he was not the author of the article, 
the same injustice is done him, and the actual 
writer of it is robbed of the honour of having 
produced so powerful a piece of writing. For our 
own part, we are inclined to believe, from internal 
evidence, that the writer of that article really 
felt what he said. Now, would it not have been 
much better had it appeared with “'T. Moziey ” 
at the foot of it? 

The other case is that of Major Beresrorp, 
the Secretary-at-War, who, having had some 
sharp remarks made upon him, with reference to 
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the recent affair at Derby, in the columns of The 


_ Morning Chronicle, took occasion the other day, in 


a public speech, to denounce the Editor of that 
journal as a person who sat beside him at the 
Club, and then abused him in the newspapers. 
The Major is understood to refer to Mr. SuyrHe, 
the ex-M.P., for Canterbury, who was once con- 
nected with The Morning Chronicle. Now, it so 
happens, that Mr. SmrTHe recently made a public 
denial of having written in The Chronicle, since 
the January of 1849—a denial which probably 
escaped the notice of the Honourable and Gallant 
Officer. Then, too, Zhe Chronicle feels 
obliged to come out with a declaration that none 
of its Editors or Contributors belong to any 
Club! Really, all this sort of thing is disgraceful, 
annoying, useless; let the anonymous system 
cease; till then the newspaper-press will be the 
reproach and scandal of the Literary World. 

Punch, even, has not escaped in the mélée 
arising out of the excitement of the general 
election. Punch took the liberty of satirizing 
Viscount Marpstone, the late candidate for 
Westminster. Whereon the noble Lord, who is 
a literary character (having published a large 
poem on the subject of Asp-rL-Kaper) enters 
the lists, and hurls at Punch a copy of mediocre 
verses in the columns of The Morning Post. 
Luckily, his Lordship is not a journalist; other- 
wise Zhe Leader would charge him with a breach 
of its “rule of honour.” For, although he does 
not mention the names of actual contributors to 
Punch, he reproaches it with the loss of TuackERAY 
and Doyte! If “ disclosures” are criminal, really 
the noble Viscount’s rather silly interference with 
the private arrangements of our witty contem- 
porary should be visited much more severely than 
The Standard’s conduct in re Mozley. 

That there are cases in which a breach of The 
Leader’s alleged “rule of honour” is not only 
justifiable, but imperative, we take tlie liberty of 
inferring from the following instance:—There is 


a sum of 1,200/. annually placed by Parliament | 
at the disposal of the Executive Government for | 


the purpose of pensioning persons who have de- 
served well of their country. It has been cus- 
tomary to bestow the greater portion of this grant 
in recognition of services rendered to literature 
and science, and the public press has always been 
in the habit of strictly scrutinising its appropria- 
tion. The return for the past year has just been 
published, and contains items on which the 
literary eye rests with satisfaction. Who would 
grudge Mrs. Jameson the grant of 100/. a year, 
“in trust to W. M. Tuackeray and Joun 
Morray, Esquires?” Or glorious Joun WIxson, 
the veteran CuristorHer Nortu, his 300/. a 
year? Or Joun Brirroy, the toiling Antiquarian, 
his annual pittance of 75/. But when we sce 
Colonel Torrens set down for 200/.a year, in 
consideration of his political economy, we are 
tempted to pause in wonder at this large reward 
of very small service to the “dismal science.” Is 
it a breach of The Leader’s “rule of honour” to 
say that Colonel Torrens is, and long has been, 
a chief proprietor of that steadfast servant of the 
Whigs, The Globe newspaper; and to insinuate 
that his proprietorship has much more to do than 
his political economy with this nice little pension? 
Is it another breach of the “rule of honour,” to 
recall attention to Lord Patmerston’s bestowal 
of almost the richest consular appointment in the 
gift of a minister, that to St. Petersburg, on 
one Micuexr, a Jew, who happened to edit The 
Morning Post, very unsuccessfully for its pro- 
prietors, but in a spirit favourable to the lively 
Viscount? 
occurrence till the anonymity of journalism is 
destroyed! 

The Leader, although breathing vengeance 
against The Standard, and boasting of an acquain- 


tance with the name of the editor of that journal | 


(what very “exclusive information!”) loftily 
announced its magnanimous resolve not to print 
the worthy gentleman’s name! Is it then a breach 


of “the rule of honour” to say that Mr. | 
Freperick Lucas edits The Tablet, Mr. M1A.t | 


The Nonconformist, and Mr. Durry The Nation? 
It cannot, at least, be a crime to mention that 
these three gentlemen have been elected to Par- 
liament, in’ which, therefore, the newspaper inte- 
rest is amply represented. Lucas was once < 
Quaker (the brother-in-law of the almost too 
amiable and captivating member of that sect who 
Tepresents Manchester, ) but turned Papist of late 
years, and in his newspaper is more fiercely 
Popish than the Pope himself. Mravt. was for- 
merly “The Reverend Epwarp,” and preached in 
the chapels of the Baptists, but now is “ Esquire” 


itself 


Cases like these will be of perpetual | 





merely, and of “Sydenham Park ”—which sounds 
well. The Literary World owes this person a 
certain grudge. It is not often that English 
gentlemen of opulence spend time and money in 
reproducing the works of their country’s classical 


surely have been allowed to edit Hosses without 
provoking the election-cry of “ infidelity,” and 
that, too, from the mouth of an individual who 
can at other times, plead loudly enough for the 
liberty of unlicensed thinking. A man of greater 
mark than either of these two, is Mr. Durry, to 
whom (apart from politics) young Ireland has 
received much generous and considerate aid in its 
intellectual self-development ; few newspapers can 
be compared to The Nation in the brilliancy and 
genial variety of its miscellaneous literary matter. 
With a passing reference to those mishaps and 
successes of other literary aspirants to legislation 
formerly chronicled, let us proceed to record that 
Mr. Cornwatt Lewis, the elaborate but unat- 
tractive political theorist, has been rejected, that 
Mr. Samvuet Larne, son of the northern tourist 
and author of the Atlas Prize Essay on the Con- 
dition of England question, has been accepted, 
that Bucks returns the author of Coningsby, and 
Hertfordshire the proprietor of its Knebworth, 
Sir Evwarp Butwer Lytton, Bart. Now that 
TaLrourp is a judge and Lord Manon among 
the non-elected, now that Macavuray, the fierce 
enemy of property in literature sits for Edinburgh, 
we look to you, we depend on you, Sir Epwarp! 
to forward the adjustment of the various copy- 
right questions. 

There is a rumour in the States that Danrer 





to our Court, an appointment which will give 
general satisfaction here. WersstTeEr is the greatest 
of living American orators (although he does not, 
like Mr. Cospren the other day to the author of 
Coningsby, apply to his political opponents, the 
unadorned epithets of ** juggler” “mountebank ” 
‘incendiary adventurer”) an author of repute, 
too, in other departments, a good and elegant 
| scholar, and, moreover, of manly, honourable, and 
energetic character. If the report prove true, 
immediately on his arrival, and continually during 


Interest to apply his influence in taking away the 
reproach which his countrymen at present lie 
under, of being the thief-nation of the universe. 


and ought, for its own sake, to add its influential 
effort to the common stock of enndeavour in that 
direction. The English Aristocracy has for many 
years been pretty active in domestic literature; 
but that activity is evidently coming to an end, 
| the market having been overstocked with delinea- 
| tions of fashionable life, the only phase of exist- 
| ence of which our aristocracy have any special 
| knowledge. The republican’ Yankees, on the 


| crave for intelligence respecting the sayings and 
| doings, the manners and appearance of the English 
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thinkers, and Sir Wirt1am Movesworts might | 


| correctness and propriety. 


| an evident impossibility. 


895 


| underestimated the perpetual obligations of the 


English stage to the French. Grant, then, that 


| the second proposition is true, does it not require 
| a good deal of audacity to reproach the French 


play-wrights with not manufacturing their goods 
to suit the taste at once of Paris and of London; 
But, as it seems to be 
admitted that our dramatic genius is extinct, or 
shrouded in impenetrable concealment, and that 
we must be “dependant on the foreigner,” Mr. 
Matruews should look at the matter like a prac- 
tical man. Let there be a “ Dramatic College” 
founded in England for the reception of young 
Frenchmen of talent in that way, and thoroughly 
grounded in the theatrical literature of their own 
country. Let half their time here be spent in 
studying at home and in our theatres, the master- 
pieces of English comedy, the peculiarities of our 
light players, the tastes of English audiences, 
and, above all, how (as Linprey Murray hath 
it) to speak and write the English language with 
Their remaining time 
would naturally be spent in forming a thorough 
personal acquaintance with English peculiarities, 
as exhibited in the thousandfold developments of 
daily social life. Our aristocracy would no doubt 
gladly throw open their drawing-rooms to these 


| students of high life, just as a Waagen is welcome 


WensstTer is to be missioned American minister | 


to the private picture galleries. Then, when their 
education was finished, at once perfect Englishmen 
and perfect Frenchmen, what dramas they would 
write, requiring no translation, no adaptation, 
nor would the gaiety of the nation be any longer 
eclipsed. By degrees the principle might be 
extended to other acts, that of novel-writing, for 
instance, in which we are confessedly imperfect. 
Surely this is a scheme which Apprson would 
have greeted with benignant enthusiasm, which 


| would have drawn from the cynical Swirt a 


smile of spiteful approval. 

To our forefathers, the “watch” was the type 
of sleepy, stupid incapacity or wrongheadedness, 
witness many such a delineation as that of Deg- 
berry. Since the time of Fretprne and his Life 


| of Jonathan Wild, however, there has been pro- 


his stay, he should be besought by the Literary | 


ceeding in our light literature a “rehabilitation,” 
as the French say, of the “ Detective” and of 
Policeman X. Even in those novels of the in- 


| genious Mr. Harrison Arnswortn, which have 


criminals for their attractive heroes, a sort of 


| justice is done to their foes, and the Dick TuRPIN 


The literary portion of the English Aristocracy | 
is specially interested in an adjustment of the | 
question of international copyright with America, | 


other hand, with no aristocracy but one of wealth, | 


| higher classes,-—as for dollars and gin-sling. What 


| a gold-field is here disclosed to our literary aris- 
| tocracy, were there but a law of international 
| copyright! Lord Wiri1am Banpsrox, with his 


plagiarisms, has been laughed out of Paternoster- | 


|row by Punch, and my Lady Burxy’s abuse of 
| everybody from her husband downwards will no 
| longer do. But his Lordship and my Lady might 
| still indite fictitious descriptions or highly-wrought 
| actual sketches of the high-life which they adorn 
(or have adorned) such as would create a “ tre- 
mendous excitement” through the length and 
breadth of the States. If they meet Mr. Wespster 


| at dinner, let them not forget to plead what is | 


| their own cause with him. 

Cuarves Matruews, theauthor-actor-manager 
of the Lyceum, has published a clever, rattling, 
slap-dash, impudent, and amusing Letéter to the 
Dramatists of France, which reads like a mono- 
polylogue from Patter versus Clatter. Its drift 
(so far as it has any) may be said to be the 
establishment of two propositions:—1. That the 
number of translations or adaptations of French 
pieces made for the English stage is very small; 
and 2. That the cause of this paucity lies in the 
frequent immorality, absurdity, and unadapta- 
bility of French plays in general, and the woeful 
ignorance of English life manifested by French 
Dramatists in particular. Against the former of 
these propositions Mr. Surrtey Brookes (crede 
experte!) fights stoutly in The Morning Chronicle, 
and, as we think, victoriously, showing conclu- 
| sively that the rapid Cuartes has very much 


or the Jack SHerparp is always “nabbed” at 
last. Foolish satirists may make impertinent 
references to areas. cooks, and larders, but in Mr. 
Dickens’ Fousehold Words the rehabilitation of 
the Detective has been completed, and the public 
recognition invests him with all manner of 
Ulyssean qualities. Take up the new number of 
The Edinburgh Review, once a vehicle for the wit 
and wisdom of a JEFFREY, a SmitH, a BrouGuam, 
a Mackixrosu, and you find the first article 
devoted to the Police System of London, and de- 
tailing at great length the ingenious contrivances 
by which tke burglary committed on Mr. Hot- 
rorp’s house was traced irrefragably home to its 
perpetrators! Then the second has a similarly 
attractive title: The Thugs and Dacoits of India, 
and you fancy that you are to be treated to some 
further “ startling disclosures ” of Oriental crime 
and its detection. Alas! no such thing: the 
article does not fill two leaves, and almost the 
whole of it is an uninteresting extract from the 
Modern India of a Mr. CampBett, which is styled 
“ very clever,” he having the good fortune to be a 
relative of my Lord the Chief Justice of that 
name:—under what category of Puffs would the 
hero of the Critic (SHerrman’s) rank this one? 
The most important article in the number is on 
Oxford University, which from of old has been a 
favourite theme with Sir Wiirt1am Hamitton 
for “strong” treatment in The Edinburgh. The 
paper is founded, of course, on the report of the 
Recent Commission of Enquiry, and approves of 
most of the Reforms suggested by the latter. But 
neither Commissioners nor Reviewers grapple with 
the main reform needed, the restoration of uni- 
versity endowments to their original purpose, 
that of supporting poor and poorest students: 
‘ nauperes et indigentes,” and even “pauperes ex 
eleemosyna viventes.”. When Mr. DisraEe.i wrote 
novels long ago, he used to speak strongly against 


| modern diversions and perversions of the pious 


bounty of our forefathers:—will he still speak so 
now? Let us hope. 

To the numerous announcements of books in 
preparation, chronicled a fortnight ago, there are 
still a few to be added. How many students of 
the most fascinating of physical sciences will 
welcome the appearance of Professor Farapay’s 
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Lectures on the Non-Metallic Elements, delivered in | coming a treatise to exhibit “The Notions of the 


Institution. The great Humsorpt, while yet 
living, has had a good-sized biography of him 


written and published, by Professor KLENCKE; | 


the spring and summer of this year at the Royal | Chinese concerning God and Spirits,” by a com- 


petent personage, surely: ‘“‘ Witt1am J. Boone, 
D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States to China.” So 


and an English translation of it is under way. | general are the complaints of the dulness of our 
The theologies and philosophies of Hindostan | monthly periodicals, that no wonder a new one is 


have had a good deal of European ventilation, in 
England and out of it: but those of the Chinese 


| advertised, “ The 
| which we wait for with some interest and 


Englishman’s Magazine,” 


have been comparatively neglected; so here is | curiosity. 


From the issue of the recent trial, it would 
seem as if some mystery was destined always to 
envelope the case of the Baroness von Beck. 
Yet enough was disclosed (the opinion of the 
judge, too, being taken in connexion with the 
| evidence,) to cover with disgrace the Dawsons 
| and Tynpazs, for whose guests there is but one 
| step from the drawing-room to the police-office. 
| Let the Literary World, in future, beware of 
| “Brummagem Hospitality!” § Frank Grave. 
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SCIENCE. 


Natural and Mesmeric Clairvoyance, with the 
Practical Application of Mesmerism in Surgery 
and Disease. By James EspaiLe, M.D. 
London: Bailliere. 

Dr. Espaite was lately Presidency Surgeon at 

Calcutta. He was the first to introduce into 

India the painless operations during mesmeric 

sleep, which have been superseded by the more 

powerful and more easily procurable agency of 
chloroform. Dr. Espaime performed a vast 
number of capital operations upon the natives, 
whom he found to be peculiarly susceptible of 
the mesmeric influence. The attention of the 

Government was drawn to him, his proceedings 

were officially reported, a Mesmeric Hospital was 

opened at Calcutta, under the patronage of the 

Government, and of which Dr. EspaILe was 

appointed surgeon. A complete record of his 

cases has been preserved, and the most important 
of them are authenticated by officials and men of 
science appointed to observe them. 

Of these a full account is to be found in Dr. 
Espatte’s Mesmerism in India. ‘The present 
volume is devoted to recording some of the 
phenomena of mesmerism, other than those 
induced for the purpose of performing painlessly 
surgical operations. 

Dr. EspatLe avows his entire conviction of the 
truth of clairvoyance as a fact in nature. He 
considers mesmerism itself to be only artificial 
somnambulism, and clairvoyance to be one of the 
many remarkable phenomena attendant upon 
somnambulism. Probably this is the true expla- 
nation of all those of the phenomena of mes- 
merism, whose existence nobody questions. The 
many recorded cases of somnambulism, whose 
authenticity is not disputed, exhibit the self-same 
abnormal conditions of the senses that we witness 
in the mesmeric sleep. But we do not remember 
to have seen, in any of those cases of natural 
somnambulism, aught that approaches the clair- 
voyance asserted by the mesmeric philosophers. 
Sleep-walkers see through closed eyelids, but not 
through the stomach or with the nape of the 
neck. They do not prophecy the future, nor tell 
us what is doing at the present moment in some 
distant place. They do not prescribe for diseases, 
nor read a man’s character in a lock of his hair. 
In justice to Dr. Espaire it should be stated, 
that neither does he go to the fanciful extremes 
of many of his contemporaries. He is a firm 
believer in clairvoyance, it is true, but only in so 
much of it as is possible, however improbable it 
may be. But even his faith in clairvoyance is 
founded more upon hearsay than upon his own 
experience. He had witnessed one case only 
within the very wide range of his own practice, 
and the greater part of this volume is made up of 
the reports of others, and not always such as 
deserve to be received with confidence. Never- 
theless, Dr. Espaire did meet with one case, and 
his testimony is certainly entitled to be received 
with much respect. As the facts are extremely 
curious and interesting, we extract it: 





A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 

On the 29th February, 1848, I called to see my 
patient, Mr. McKenzie, and, while I was speaking to 
him, a person hurriedly entered the room and requested 
me to go and see Mrs. McKenzie, who had just then 
fallen into a fit. As I entered the house, I had seen 
her apparently quite well. On going into the next 
room, I saw Mrs. McKenzie lying stretched out upon 
the bed, her eyes staring wide open, the pupils dilated 
and insensible to the light, her breathing stertorous, 
and her jaws locked; in fact, in a state of intense coma. 


Her friends told me that she was subject to such fits, | 
she would time herself by it, if she heard in the usual 
| way; but mark her reply. 


and sometimes remained for hours in them. 
Without saying a word to any one (her father, 








| mother, husband, brothers, and relations were present), 
| I placed my hand upon her head, and breathed on her 
| eyes. In about a minute her breathing became per- 
, fectly tranquil, and, but for her open eyes, she might 
| have been supposed in a natural sleep. The change in 
| the breathing was so sudden, that it arrested my 
attention, and led me to suspect that I had substituted 
| mesmeric for natural coma, I expressed this suspicion 
to the relatives, and, after observing for a quarter of an 
hour, I said that I would now test the accuracy of my 
opinion by attempting to awake her by mesmeric means. 
I accordingly suddenly demesmerised her, and she im- 
mediately awoke in the full possession of her senses. 

To leave no room for doubt, I approached her while 
conversing with her friends around, and again mes- 
merised her unawares. Her eyes immediately became 
fixed, and she fell back into profound coma. I showed 
her friends that she was deaf, blind, insensible to pain, 
and that she had become cataleptic in addition. She 
was put into the most disagreeable attitudes, to which 
she was as indifferent as a waxen image, and she was 
insensible to pricking all over her body. As the sense- 
less unwinking stare of her eyes alarmed her friends, I 
closed the eyelids, laid her back on the bed, let her 
sleep for half an hour, and then again awoke her 
instantaneously by demesmerising her. She said that 
she remembered nothing since seeing me arrive; that 
she now saw me for the first time in her room, and had 
no recollection of having awakened and conversed with 
her friends—a phenomenon of which I have given 
many striking examples before. 

My command over this lady’s system was established 
from this moment, and I could entrance her at any 
time in five minutes. As her nervous system was 
debilitated, and she suffered from palpitation of the 
heart, I thought throwing her into the trance daily 
would probably do her good. For five days in suc- 
cession I entranced her in a few minutes, sitting upon a 
couch: her eyes always remained wide open, with the 
pupils dilated, and she was intensely cataleptic. Having 
reduced her to this state, I was in the habit of bending 
her down into the recumbent posture, and of leaving 
her to sleep off her dose of mesmerism; this she 
usually did in two hours, and always awoke stronger 
and better. I never thought of seeking for abnormal 
mental manifestations in such a case, for there was no 
way of reaching her interior apparently. 

But on the sixth day, while in the act of laying her 
down on the couch, with my hands under her armpits, 
and my mouth close to her stomach, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me to speak to her in this position. This I 
was induced to do from having lately been reading an 
account by Dr. Petétin, of Lyons, of several natural 
cataleptics, in whom clairvoyance and transference of 
the senses to different parts of the body had been 
strikingly developed. 

Finding myself in Petétin’s position, I called her 
gently by name. She answered, “umph!” Again I 
said, “ Mrs. McKenzie,” and got “ What?” in reply. I 
drew myself back and addressed her ears, but got no 
reply. Returning to my first position, she immediately 
heard me, and answered readily a variety of questions 
about herself and family with great accuracy. Occa- 
sionally the conversation was interrupted by my ad- 
dressing myself to her ears, but always in vain, She 
spoke in a very slow, measured, monotonous tone, 
pausing between every word, in this fashion:— 

“What is your name?” “Sophia—Gertrnde— 
Mackenzie.” “Is there anything the matter with you?” 
“ T—have—got— palpitations.” “Now?” “No,” 
“ Will it return to-day?” “No.” “ Are you sure?” 
“ Yes.” “ Have you got any other complaint.?” “ Yes.” 
“What is it?” “A pain in my stomach.” “ Will 
mesmerism cure it?” “ You know best.” “ Are you 
asleep?” “ Yes.” “ How long will you sleep?” “ One 
hour.” 

Here the house clock struck one, and I seized the 
occasion to ask her what o'clock it was, expecting that 





“What o'clock is it?” 


“ Near one.” “How near?” “It wants four minutes.” 
“ By what watch do you know ?” “ By yours.” 

I pulled out my watch, and it wanted exactly four 
minutes to one o'clock. “Do you hear me with your 
ears?” “No.” “How?” “With my stomach.” 

She had never seen my watch, and I placed it on 
her stomach. “ What kind of a watch is mine?” “A 
gold watch.” “ Do you see it with your eyes?” “ No.” 
“ Are they open?” “Yes.” “Shut them.” 

It was far more satisfactory to see the open, un- 
winking, dilated eyes, than to smother her in bandages. 

I did as she desired, however, and bandaged her 
eyes carefully besides. Returning to the epigastrium, 
I asked: “Do you see me?” “Yes.” ‘“ How?” 
“With my stomach.” “Is there anything on your 
stomach now?” “Yes.” “What?” “ A locket.”| Is it 
open?” “No.” “ What is in it?” “ Your wife’s hair, 
it is like my locket.” “ When will you awake?” “I 
told you—in an hour; it then wanted four minutes to. 
one o'clock, and I shall sleep an hour from that time.” 
“ How many persons are in the room? ” 

She named them all correctly, although some had 
entered the room after she had been entranced, and 
pointed out where they stood. I waved my hand to. 
them to change their places; she followed them and 
indicated their new positions in the room. 

I now left the room, and, beckoning her mother to: 
join me, I asked her if she could get me the locket 
that had been mentioned. Having found it, we returned, 
and I placed the locket on her stomach. “Do you see 
anything on your stomach?” “Yes.” “What?” “My 
locket.” 

As I was leaning forward, my right hand was behind 
my back, and I felt sémebody put a watch into it. I 
closed my hand where it was, and asked: “ Have L 
anything in my hand?” “Yes.” “What?” “A 
watch.” “Whose?” ‘“ My husband’s watch.” “ What 
o'clock is it?” “ Ten minutes past one.” 

This was the first mistake she had made; it 
wanted a quarter to one by this watch. Could she still 
have been taking time by my watch? Unfortunately I 
did not ascertain this at the time. I now put a patent 
leather ink-stand on her stomach. “ What do you see 
on your stomach?” “ Nothing.” “Try again.” 

After a considerable pause, she said: “I see some- 
thing.” “What?” “A locket.” “No.” “It is asnuff- 
box.” “No.” “ Then I can’t tell.” “ What colour is. 
it?” “ Dark-green.” 

It was very like a snuff-box, and blue or dark green. 
“ Are you tired?” “Yes.” “What has tired you?” 
“Speaking.” “Does it fatigue you to see with 
your stomach?” “Yes.” “Would you like to lie 
down?” “Yes.” ‘Then do so.” “I can't.” “Shall 
I help you?” “Yes.” 


I accordingly laid her down with some difficulty, the 
whole body being very stiff. After a few minutes I 
again addressed her through the epigastrium, and all 
over her body, but could get no answer: the power was 
exhausted, and could not be revived. 

Five o'clock p.m. Mrs. McKenzie has no recollection 
of having dreamed even in her sleep to-day, and was 
surprised to find herself weak and exhausted on waking, 
instead of being refreshed as formerly. I took out my 
watch on pretence of feeling her pulse, and asked if she 
had ever seen it before. She said never. 

Her husband told me that she awoke at five minutes 
to two o'clock, being within a minute of the time she 
had indicated. It was evident that her new mode of 
perception required a strong effort of the system, and 
that this had greatly exhausted her, and'she expressed 
a strong dislike to be mesmerised again. Not having 
been such a mere animal as to demand the evidence of 
my senses when my curiosity and understanding had 
been fully satisfied by the testimony of others, I hardly 
felt disappointed at not being at liberty to prosecute 
transcendental Mesmerism further in this case. 
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Reports of the Juries on the Subjects in the Thirty 
Classes into which the Exhibition was divided. Lon- 
don: Clowes and Co. 

Tuus huge volume is the official record of the results of 
the Exhibition. Here we have the deliberate judgments 
of the practical men appointed to examine into the sub- 
stantial merits of the objects which the public eye 
viewed but superficially, and certainly it is a wonderful 
document, exciting, in the minuteness of its details, 
even more astonishment than was caused by the mag- 
nificent coup d'eil of the assembled products of the 
world, or the examination of those countless treasures 
ef art and nature. This volume is a cyclopedia of 
practical science, for there is not a department of it in 
which some novel and useful information may not be 
found, the gentlemen to whom was confided the duty of 
drawing up the reports having taken especial care to 
describe, wherever they could do so, the processes by 
which effects are produced, and even to state results 
beyond the mere object itself. Hence, the worth of 
this crowded volume to all who are interested in the 
progress of art and science; they will learn here what 
had been accomplished up to the year 1851, and it will 
thus be a landmark by which to measure future 
progress. 

Some of the reports here, as that on Glass, open 
with elaborate and learned histories of the arts and 
manufactures from the earliest times to the present! 
And an extremely copious Index affords ready access 
to any portion of the multitudinous contents of this 
wondrous volume. 








ublished another treatise on 
Throat-Deafness—enforcing his theory that a con- 
siderable portion of the deafness that affects the 
world results from a disordered condition of the throat. 
It is said that the only way to talk to an Englishman 
is through his throat—that if you want to get at his 
ear you should give him a dinner. Mr. YEARSLEY 
seems to have found a philosophical truth in that which 
was only a bit of fun. If any doubt, let them read this 
treatise on ‘‘ Throat-Deafness.””——GrorcEe Woop- 
HEAD Esq., has published a volume under the title 
of Atmosphere, a Philosophical Work, designed 
to “explain the causes of certain effects, the 
discovery of which has baffled the efforts of mankind 
from the earliest ages to the present time.” His 
theory is, that there exists an aerial fluid which pene- 
trates things, and whichis forced out of them by 
heat. Thus the vapour of water, he says, ‘‘is not 
water converted into air, as is commonly supposed, but 
an aerial fluid which penetrates and comes through the 
substance of the vessel in which the water boils, and 
rising through the water, carries up a film of water 
with it.”” We hope our readers will be pleased with this 
solution of the difficulty.——M. Barnuiere has pub- 
lished a valuable little book for medical practitioners. 
It is entitled The Prescriber’s Complete Hand-book, 
and describes minutely the art of prescribing, and gives 
a full materia medica anda concise sketch of toxicology. 
Itis translated from the French of MM. TrovssEavx 
and Revert, and edited with notes by Dr. Nevins. 
It is closely but clearly printed, so as to be almost a 
pocket-book, ——Piscarivs (real name unknown), has 
sent us a little cg og on The Artificial Production 
of Fish, wherein he describes minutely the manner in 
which they breed fish in France, stocking ponds and 
streams without difficulty. It is effected by the 
removal of the fecundated spawn to prepared beds, and 
then protecting the young fry from their multitudinous 
enemies. It is capable of very easy adoption with our- 
selves, and there will be no excuse now for any waters 
not being well populated with the best breeds of fish. 
We recommend these few useful pages to all who possess 
ponds or streams.—We have to note as a fact, but 
without pretending to give any opinion upon its worth, 
that Mr. Tuomas Mituer, of Perth, has published 
an elaborate Treatise on the Differential Calculus, 
with its application to Plane Curves, Curve Surfaces, 
and Curves of Double Curvature. It looks formidable 
and learned to eur unlearned eyes. 


Mr. YEARSLEY has 











HISTORY. 


History of the British Conquests in India. By 
Horace Sr. Jony. In 2 vols. London: 
Colbum and Co. 

Few enjoy enough of leisure to enable them to 

indulge in the study of the more elaborate his- 

tories of India with which our libraries are 
supplied. There has been long wanting to litera- 
ture a more concise narrative of the rise and 
progress of the British Empire in the East, 
adapted for those whose reading hours are limited. 
But it is much more difficult to write a short 
history than a long one, for the author must 
exercise a very sound judgment in the choice of 
his materials, so that he may not omit any event 
of real importance, and yet not so to crowd his 
pages with dates and names that the work shall 
have the repulsive aspect of a mere chronology. 





that are written for the use of schools. They are 
a mass of figures and names that convey no dis- 
tinct ideas to the mind of the pupil, are with 
difficulty learned and seldom remembered. It is 
the same with histories composed for popular 
use. They are not pictorial, but statistical; books 
adapted for reference, but not for reading. 

Mr. Horace Sr. Jonn has skilfully avoided the 
difficulty and produced a short history of British 
India which is thoroughly readable. He has done 
so by the simple process of seizing upon the great 
features of his story, and presenting them in the 
most striking aspect, leaving to more ambitious 
enterprisers to record the more minute details. 
This is, in fact, all that is required by the ma- 
jority of readers; they want to have in their minds 
an outline of the rise and progress of our Eastern 
Empire; they care not for the petty quarrels of 
Governors and Company, for the movements of 
this or that native potentate, for the particulars 
of border wars and the intrigues of courts and 
camps. It suffices for them to be told, in a graphic 
and lively narrative, what great things our coun- 
trymen have done in the Eastern world, and 
especially of our moral triumphs there, so much 
greater and more honourable to us than the 
splendour of our armed victories, because they 
will endure when our power shall have passed 
away. According to Mr. Sr. Jony, we have 
regenerated the people we have conquered. 





The mouldering trophies of the Imperial age are 
pointed to as signs of an unhappy change. But they 
are evidences of a fortunate revolution. Old palaces 
are in ruins; but cottages multiply and are inhabited in 
peace: royal gardens, beautiful as paradise, lie in neg- 
lect; but the plains are covered with harvests which 
are safely gathered in. Formerly a few splendid cities 
attested the wealth of monarchy; now the face of a re- 
generated country displays the prosperity of nations. 








or a tomb the riches of a province; but myriads lived 
houseless, that the royal dead might have gorgeous 
habitations. Under the past system, India decayed, 
while her oppressors flourished; under the new, India 
has bloomed and endowed its rulers with the thank- 
offerings of its increase. It is true that policy and 
justice may require many reforms in the fiscal adminis- 
tration, but it is equally untrue that any deliberate 
tyrrany is practised. However, these accusers have been 
ably answered. There may be a collision of opinion re- 
specting the grounds of acquisition: there can be none 
as to the blessings India has derived from the change 
of rule. 


Mr. Sr. Joun approves of all that we have 


pad ° P . ° y;.. | WELASQUEZ. 
The ancient princes of the jand lavished on a pavilion | ga ert toga 


pleasing hope had been to secure for his faithful legions 
a free encampment in the spacious plains of Asia, and 
it is at least certain that he communicated to Tippoo 
Sultan his design of aiding him against the British. 
He wrote thus:— 
“To Tippoo Sahib.—Buonaparte, Member of the 
National Institute and Commander-in-Chief. 

“You have already learned that I have arrived on 
the shores of the Red Sea, at the head of an in- 
numerable and invincible army, burning with desire to 
free you from the iron yoke of England. I seize this 
occasion of expressing my wish to learn from you, by 
way of Muscat and Mocha, the circumstances of your 
political position. I even desire that you would send 
to Suez or Cairo some persons with sufficient ability, 
and strong enough in your confidence, to treat with me. 
May the Almighty give you glory, and destroy your 
enemies!” 

We can most heartily recommend these volumes 
to such of our readers as desire to acquaint 
themselves with the rise and progress of the 
British Empire in the East, but have not leisure 
| to labour through the ponderous histories of 
MILs and others. 














The Conquerors of the New World and their Bonds- 
men. Being a Narrative of the Principal Events 
which led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies and 
America. Vol. 2. London: Pickering. 


Tue second volume opens with the establish- 
ment of Darien, and the completion of the 
history of Vasco Nunez. The progress of dis- 
covery and settlement along the Northern Coast 
of South America, the invasions and final sub- 
jugation of the Indians are next passed in review. 
The occupation of Cuba by Spain introduces us 
to Las Casas, who first appears as the friend of 
| the Indians when they required a protector under 
The labours of this admirable 
Christian missionary are narrated more fully than 
we remember to have seen them elsewhere; and 





| the volume closes with his scheme for the founda- 


tion of a colony, in which the welfare of the 
Indians was to be expressly promoted. That 
such protection was needed for them is shown by 
the following account of 


A MASSACRE. 

In the course of this journey of pacification, the 
Spaniards approached a large town of the Indians called 
Caonao, where an immense number of the natives had 
congregated together, chiefly to see the horses which 
the Spaniards brought with them. In the morning 
of the day on which the Spaniards under Narvaez and 
Las Casas, amounting to about a hundred men, arrived 





done in India; but in this he has shown himself 

somewhat too much ofa partisan. We have done 

much that cannot be justified by any other than | 
the tyrant’s plea—necessity. But this, at least, we | 
may boast, that never in any age or ecountry had | 
conquerors so little to be ashamed of as the English | 
in their dealings with India, and the gain to the 
countries conquered has far more than repaid to | 
them the temporary evils. We have, in truth, | 
emancipated them from tyranny and superstition, | 
and given them liberty, justice, law, and safety, 
neither of which had they known before. 

Peace, security, and social order, which they never 
before enjoyed, have been bestowed on the people of 
Hindustan. Equal advantages have been gained by the 
poor, who had no hope in their poverty, and the rich, 
who had no pleasure in their wealth. They have a free 
press; they are receiving education; their industry has 
improved; famines, which were ouce the scourge and 
curse of the land, generating the crime of infanticide, 
now never occur; child-murder, with the immolation of 
women, has been suppressed; their trade is more 
flourishing; their condition in every respect is better; 
their manners are being purified; and many features of 
their ancient barbarism are rapicly wearing away. This 
has been accomplished by the government of the East 
India Company, described by a Frenchman as one of 
the most glorious works of civilization. The origin 
and plan of that government were singular, but its | 
fruits have been remarkable also; and it is not easy to | 
imagine a form of administration which could wisely | 
replace it. 

A remarkable letter from NAroLeon to Trrroo | 
Sutan is given by Mr. Sr. Jonny; it proves that | 
the ambition of the Emperor had contemplated 
the conquest of the Eastern as well as of the | 
Western world. He says: 

It is by no means improbable that Buonaparte con- | 
templated opening this route at the point of the sword. | 
His was an audacious ambition, and no prospect could | 
allure him more persuasively than the idea of rivalling 
the exploits of Alexander beyond the waves of the 
Hyphasis. To such minds the danger disappears in 








This is the fault of almost all the short histories 


the magnitude of the object desired. Napoleon's | 








at Cuonao, they stopped to breakfast in the dry bed of 
a stream where there were many stones suitable for 
grindstones, and they all took the opportunity of sharp- 
ening their swords. From thence a wide and arid plain 
led them to Caonao. They would have suffered terribly 
from thirst, but that some kindly Indians brought them 
water on the road. At last they reached Caonao, at 
the time of vespers. Here they halted. The chief 
population of this Indian town and the vicinity was 
assembled together in one spot, the people sitting on 
their haunches, and gazing, no doubt with wonderment, 
at the horses which they had come to see. Apart, in a 
large hut, were five hundred of the natives, who, being 
more timid than the others, were content to prepare 
victuals for the Spaniards, but declined any nearer ap- 
proaches. The Spaniards had with them about a 
thousand of their own Indian attendants. The clerigo 
was preparing for the division of the rations amongst 
the men, when all of a sudden a Spaniard, prompted, as 
was thought, by the devil, drew his sword: the rest 
drew theirs, and immediately they all began to hack 
and hew the poor Indians, who were sitting quietly near 
them, and offering no more resistance than so many 
sheep. At the precise moment that the massacre began, 
the clerigo was in the apartment where the Spaniards 
were to sleep for the night. He had five Spaniards with 
him: some Indians who had brought in the baggage 
were lying on the ground, sunk in fatigue. The five 
Spaniards hearing the blows of the swords of their 
comrades without, immediately fell upon the Indians 
who had brought the baggage. Las Casas, however, 
was enabled to prevent that slanghter, and the five 
Spaniards rushed out to join their comrades. The clerigo 
went also, and, to his grief and horror, saw already heaps 
of dead bodies strewed about, “like sheaves of corn” 
waiting to be gathered up. “ What think yon these 
Spaniards have been doing?” exclaimed Narvaez to 
Las Casas; and Las Casas replied, “I commend both 
you and them to the devil.” ‘The clerigo did not stop, 
however, to bandy words with the commander, but 


| rushed hither and thither, endeavouring to prevent the 
| indiscriminate slaughter which was going on of men 


women, and children. Then he entered the great hut, 
where he found that many Indians had already been 
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slaughtered, but some had escaped by the pillars and 
the woodwork, and were up aloft. To them he ex- 
claimed, “ Fear not, there shall be no more, no more 


slaughter; ” upon which, one of them, a young mau of | 


five-and-twenty, trusting to these words, came down. 
But, as Las Casas justly says, the clerigo could not be 
in all places at once, and, as it happened, he left this 
hut directly, before indeed the poor young man got down, 
upon which a Spaniard drew a short sword out, and ran 
the Indian through the body. Las Casas was back in 
time to afford the last rites of the Church to the dying 


youth. To see the fearful wounds that were made, it | 


seemed, the historian says, as if the devil that day had 
guided the men to those grinding stones in the dry bed 
of the river. 


This volume is remarkable for its quiet but 
picturesque style. The composition is quite a 
model of narrative writing. 


The Past and Future of Hungary. By C. F. HEy- 
NINGSEN, Esq., Secretary to Louis Kossurn. 
London: Newby. 

A brier sketch of the war of liberation, a defence of 
Kossutu, a retort upon GgzorGy, hopeful anticipations 
of another more successful insurrection, founded upon 
the alleged tyranny and cruelty of the restored Aus- 
trians; such are the contents of this volume. The 
author has an intimate knowledge of the facts, but he is 
necessarily a very prejudiced witness—indeed, rather an 
advocate than a witness. The recommendation of this 
volume is its brevity; it is one of the shortest and, at 
the same time, one of the most graphic, descriptions 
we have seen of the greatest historical event of our 
time. It will supply valuable materials for future his- 
torians. 








Tus third volume of the New Edition of Hazlitt’s | 


Life of Napoleon is just issued. It becomes more 
animated as it proceeds. The author's pen appears to 
have moved more easily. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Right Honourable Henry Lord 
Langdale. By Tuomas Durrus Harpy. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 1852. 

(Concluded from page 370.) 


Our former notice of these memoirs left Mr. 
BickerstetM, at the outset of his forensic career, 


just beginning to reap those fruits which his great | 
talents and patient unwearying industry so richly | 
deserved; he was called to the Bar in November, | 


1811, and, in less than six years, we find him in 


the enjoyment of a considerable and lucrative | 


practice. Soon forsaking the perilous path of 


politics into which his young and enthusiastic | 


mind had been for a short time beguiled, he clave 
pertinaciously to the skirts of that mother of his 
adoption, that jealous law, who suffers no rivalry, 


who smiles only upon those who love and follow | 


her unswervingly. 


Having no personal connexion of any sort, | 


engaged. in the practice of the Law, success 
could only crown the efforts of a man like 
Bickerstetu, by the exercise of constant and 


untiring industry; and so impressed was he | 
with this truth, that he never suffered any plea- | 
sure, or even that relaxation which seems so | 
| reasoning powers of this remarkable man, his 


necessary to the health of a professional man, but 


of which he was so sparing, to stand in the way | ) ‘ 1 
| that the very accuracy of his reasoning, his | 


of anything that bore the semblance of a duty. 
His clerk, Mr. Le Duev, relates of him, that, on 
one oceasion during vacation, a solicitor having 
brought instructions to draw a bill when Mr. 
BIcKERSTETH was out of town for a week, he 
offered to write and inform him upon the subject; 
but the solicitor, unwilling to trouble Mr. Bick- 
BRSTETH, knowing how seldom it was that he 
enjoyed a holiday, said at once, “ Oh, no! never 
mind, I will get some oie else to do it.” When 
Mr. BickrrsteTu returned to town, and was 
informed of the circumstance, he mildly rebuked 
his clerk, and said, “although it was of no con- 
sequence to the solicitor who it was that drew 
his bill, it might have been of great consequence 
to both you and I,” and forbad him ever to refuse 
business upon any pretext, without previously 
consulting him upon the subject. It was, indeed, 
one of Lord Lanepae’s most remarkable 
characteristics, that he never lost this avidity for 
labour; even at a time when he might conscien- 
tiously have rested a little after the many and 
inestimable toils he had undergone for the good 
of his country, and the improvement of English 
law, he never turned aside from any opportunity 





| every feasible opportunity of using his time pro- | many were ruined under grievous oppression, merely 
| fitably to his fellows. It is singular, even to a | because they were unable to afford the money or the 
| phenomenon in those days, that, although from time necessary to enable them to proceed. Even those 
| the earliest period of his professional career, Mr. who found the means and expended the money and time 
| BickERSTETH was a volunteer in the ranks of | necessary to get their causes ready for hearing, were 
the Law Reformers, he was, nevertheless, a great | kept in suspense for an unreasonable length of time, 
favourite with the attorneys. Those who, in a | uncertain whether they were thereafter to be rich or 
great measure, derive revenues from the prolixity, | poor; many, from the tardy steps of justice, were unable 
obscurity, and intricacy of the forms of law, do | to form or settle their plans in life, and were kept in a 
not commonly love those who would be letting | state of the most harassing wretchedness, 
the light of day into the dark cave, or turning| Nor is this picture of the then state of the 
the river Alpheus into the Augean stable. If it Court of Chancery at all overcharged; those who 
were possible to turn back the wheels of time, | now complain of the imperfection and delays of 
and place Henry Lord Broveuam, as plain | that court can form but a very feeble notion of 
Harry Broveuam, in the back rows of the Bar, | the miseries under which suitors in it then la- 
leaving in the minds of the attorneys their present | boured; miseries which may be guessed at when 
keen sense of his reforming delinquencies, he | it is known that the names of practitioners might 
| might expect just as much of business at their | be multiplied who acquired very great reputations 
hands as Martin Luruer might have expected | for professional talent, and collected very large 
of mercy if handed over to the tender mercies of | fortunes upon the strength of such reputations, 
the Romanists. But Brovguam was wise in his | merely because they had acquired so much of art 
generation; he concealed the claw within the | and had lost so much honesty that they could 
velvet of his paw until scratching-time had | take advantage of the imperfections of the court 
arrived, and the reforming spirit was very latent | for the purpose of wearying out the opponents of 
among the other qualities of that brilliant sciolist, | their clients, utterly withcut respect to the merits 
| until he had attained such a position that the | of the case, until the unfortunate wretches were 


| verities, just as it requires a perfect eye to discern 


| indignation of BickEerstetH, and were among the 


garrison of Castle Chicane were powerless to | 
harm him. It was from Benraam that Bicker. | 
sretu derived his first inspiration as a political 
| reformer. Begnruam, the Bacon, or rather the | 
Prato, of legislation—the ratiocinative juridical 
philosopher—then in the very perfection of his 
| mortal strength, such a man found a ready lis- 

tener in such a disciple. From Bentuam he first 
_ learnt that the English law was not the perfection 
| of human reason, but that it was “a fathomless 
| and boundless chaos, made up of fiction, tautology, 
technicality, and inconsistency, and. the adminis- 
trative part of it a system of exquisitely contrived 
chicanery, which maximises delay and denial of 
| justice.” Nor was BickerstetH one to take this 
| for granted, simply beeause he was told that. it 
| was so; he carefully searched out the truth for 

himself, and, as a consequence of his researches, 

we find him throughout life the unswerving and 
| uncompromising enemy to those errors and im- | 
| perfections with which our laws, unhappily, still | 
| continue to abound. Well might we dilate upon | 
| the principles, the works, and the intentions of | 
| those philosophical reformers, did our space permit | 


|us to do so—well might we enlarge upon the | 
| Pannomion, the attempted codification of the | 
| laws; but these subjects are too comprehensive, | 
and open too vast a field for speculation; suffice 
it to say, that we hold with Jonn Srewarr M11, | 
that Benruam was the father of English innova- | 
| tion, both in doctrine and in institutions; the | 
great subversive, or, in the language of continental | 
philosophers, the great critical thinker of his age | 
and country, Nor should the word innovation be | 
understood in its less favourable sense, but simply | 
as signifyiug a change of the old and established | 
order of things; an order based upon social | 
materials, utterly differing from those of which | 
society is at present formed, and, consequently, 
requiring considerable subversion and improve- 
ment. | 

At the time Mr. Bickerstera was called to | 
the Bar, Lord Extpon was presiding over the | 
Court of Chancery. After making every admis- | 
sion, and according all admiration for the immense 











most prejudiced admirers are compelled to admit | 


| habit of distinguishing the shades of truth (un- 
distinguishable by common minds) in the nicest 
possible manner, was productive of much evil 
and many delays in the court over which he pre- 
sided. A man may be too accurate: the mind 
may be too nicely balanced. Coarse truths only 
are intelligible to coarse minds; and it requires 
an educated intellect to discover the more subtle 


the approximating shades of colour. We have 
known instances in which men, by attempting 
to distinguish right from wrong, by processes of 
reasoning too delicate, have fallen under the im- 
putation of being deceitful sophisters and wilful 
perverters of the truth. Such a man was Lord 
Exipon; and however useful this quality might 
have been to him as a professed logician, as a 
lawyer, and a judge, it embarrassed him; it 
caused arrears of business in the Court of Chan- 
cery, which impeded for years the usefulness of | 
that court; it caused delays such as moved the 


driven, at any terms, into a compromise. 

In order to effect a partial relief from this state 
of things, Lord Repespatr’s Bill for appointing a 
Vice-Chancellor was passed in 1813, which re- 
sulted in the appointment of Sir Tuomas PiumeEr, 
then the Attorney-General; an appointment in 
every way unfortunate, for this judge, instead of 
abating, managed to increase the nuisance and, 
whether from incompetence or other causes, 
proved even more tedious than the Lord-Chan- 
cellor himself. The evils of the system and the 
inefficiency of the remedy attempted to be applied 
became at length so obvious, that: in 1824 a com- 
mission. was formed for the purpose of enquiring 
into and reporting upen the entire system of 
procedure in the Court of Chancery. Before this 
commission Mr. BickERSTETH was examined, but 
whether it was that his evidence’was too free and 
reformatory in its tendency forthe delicate diges- 
tions of the commission we cannot say, but certain 
is it that Mr. Bickerstetn’s examination was 
concluded very abruptly. Upon the subject of 
this evidence, he says himself: 

My evidence was given under the full persuasion that 
it would be offensive to the judges and to the attorneys, 
and to me in every way prejudicial. I certainly exag- 
gerated nothing, but at the first I heard of nothing but 
my wild and Visionary schemes. 

The labours of the commission, beyond opening 
the eyes of such persons as had the courage to 
approach and peruse its report and directing some 
amount of public attention to the subject, were 
destined to be utterly abortive. Sir Joun Copr- 
LEY did, indeed, introduce a Bill, prepared by 
Mr. Jacos, the Chancery barrister, into the 
House of Commons, for effecting some reform in 
the Court of Chancery, but it went no farther 
than the first reading. Sir Joun Corptey was 
soon afterwards made Lord Chancellor, taking his 
present title of Lord Lynpnurst, and became 
too much occupied in the administration of the 
law as it then stood, to devote much time to its 
improvement. Soon after this promotion, a batch 
of King’s counsel were appointed, and, although 
at first unwilling to make application on his own 
behalf, Mr. BickEeRrsTeTH, overborne by the soli- 
citations of his friends, applied for and obtained a 
silk gown. 

In 1830 the Ministry changed, and Lord Lynp- 
HURST ceased to be Chancellor. Lord BroucHam 
was appointed in his stead, and rumour gave the 
Solicitor-Generalship to Mr. BickersTETH. Owing, 
however, as is supposed, to his leaning towards 
the late Chancellor, the post was not offered to 
him, and the new Chancellor succeeded in getting 
Mr. Horne (the present Sir W1LL1am) appointed 
to the office. The Chief-Judgeship of the Court 
of Review was, indeed, offered to Mr. Bicker- 
STETH, but he, not approving of the constitution 
of that court, at once declined to accept it. 

In i834, a Judgeship in the Exchequer became 
vacant by the retirement of Sir Jonn Baiey, 
and the Lord Chancellor being desirous that an 
Equity lawyer should be installed, after various 
suggestions the place was offered to Mr. BickEr- 
STETH, with the understanding that he should 
also be made a Privy-Councillor and Deputy- 
Speaker of the House of Lords: acting, however, 
upon his opinion that the plan would not be 
satisfactory to the other judges, Mr. BickprsTETH 


grievances which first aroused his reforming zeal. conscientiously declined the proffered dignities. 


In September, 1834, the Master of the Rolls, 


Hundreds of causes were remaining to be heard; 





to employ himself, and diligently sought out | thousand of suitors had abandoned proceedings, and | Sir Joun Leacu, died, and the office of Solicitor 
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General becoming vacant by the appointment of | not yet a fitting edifice to store up those precious 


Sir C. Pepys to the Rolls, it was offered by Lord rolls which contain the most authentic and valu- 


MeE.LpourNeE to Mr. Bickerstetu; as he had, | able information for the suitor, the historian and 
however, resolved never to accept an office to | the antiquary, it is not Lord Lanepate’s fault; 


At the commencement of the war the Chinese 
| authorities treated the invaders with supreme 

contempt, and their reports are extremely amus- 
ing. This is one of them: 


which any political obligations were attached, the | he did as much as man could, and more than | 


offer was firmly and unhesitatingly declined, in | most men would, to overthrow the prejudices of a 
spite of the earnest and repeated entreaties of | false economy and a short-sighted policy. Let us 
Lord Metnourne, of the Lord Chancellor and of | hope for better things. Meanwhile the Public Re- 
Sir Joun Campsect, then Attorney-General. The | cords are accessible to the Men of Business and 


A CHINAMAN ON ENGLISH WARFARE. 

The English barvarians are an insignifieant and 
detestable race, trusting entirely to their strong ships 
| . . 
| and large guns; but the immense distance they have 








office was afterwards conferred upon Mr. Rorre. 

In December, 1834, a deputation of the electors 
of the borough of Marylebone waited on Mr. 
BickERsSTETH, urging him to suffer himself to be 
put in nomination for that borough ; but in- 
fluenced by his strong prejudice against a political 
career, he immediately declined the honour. 

On the 17th of August, 1835, a great event 
occurred in Mr. Bickerstetn’s domestic life, for 
on that day he married Lady Jane Evizazeru 
Har ey, the daughter of the Earl of Oxrorp; a 
match in every way advantageous, and in point 
of respective ages suitable to the gravity and 
dignity of his character; Mr. BickersteTH num- 
bering fifty-two years, and his wife having 
attained the age of thirty-seven. 

Very soon after this event Lord MeLtzourne 

in came into power, and Sir C. Pepys being 
appointed Lord Chancellor, the Mastership of the 
Rolls, with a Peerage, was offered to Mr. Bickrr- 
sterH, and this office, after long and mature 
deliberation, he accepted, upon the express under- 
standing that on no occasion was he to be ex- 
pected to side with the Ministerial or any other 


party, but that he was to be allowed freely and | 


without interference to follow out the dictates of 
his own conscience and the bent of his own 
opinions. So faithfully and conscientiously was 
this compact adhered to on both sides that on no 
occasion did Lord Lanepa ce act the partizan, on 
no occasion did Lord MeLnourne reproach him 
on that account: during the whole period for 
which he sat in the House of Lords (more than 
fifteen years), it is believed that he only attended 
the House about thirty times, and then only when 
those questions of Law Reform were to be de- 
bated upon which he deemed it his duty to 
express an opinion and record a vote. How 


favourably this may be contrasted with the con- | 


duct of those political judges who mix up party 
colours with their judicial ermine, who descend 
from the dignified eminence of the bench to 
canvass voters, and face the coarse indecencies of 
the hustings, we leave our readers to judge. In 
our opinion, to use Lord LanepaLe’s own words, 
“the mind of a judge ought to be ina state of 
the greatest possible calm and tranquillity ; his 
cool and undisturbed attention should always 
be given to the case before him, and he 
should by no means be peculiarly liable to be 


agitated by political storms, or to be assailed by | 


the importunities and solicitations which will 
inevitably crowd upon the possessor of great 
patronage.” 

Of the manner in which Lord Lanepate ful- 
filled the duties of Master of the Rolls we have 
already expressed our high and admiring sense. 
He was in every sense an eminently conscientious 
judge. Not that in the common meaning of the 
word such a quality is particularly noticeable in 
an English judge, for happily our Bench has long 
been occupied by men whose honesty has been as 
far above suspicion as their great and searching 


intellects have been beyond dispute; but in Lord | 


LancpaLe was to be found an extreme and 
chivalrous honesty far exceeding the honesty of 
most men. Not only was the substance of evil 


hateful to him, but its very shadow; duties | 


from which all men would have absolved him 
were by him rigorously self-imposed, so that the 
most cursory perusal of his recorded opinions 
must inevitably lead the reader to the conclusion, 
“if ever there was a pre-eminently conscientious 
man Lord LanepaLe was that man!” The 
voluntary restitution which he alone of all the 
Senior Fellows of Caius College made when it was 
discovered that they had been in receipt of an 
overplus, is a luminous example that never can 


be too loudly proclaimed in these times. Let | 


the story be inscribed in letters of gold, and let 
Mr. Horsman herald it through every diocese in 
the kingdom. 

Of his usefulness as Keeper of the Public 
Records we have small space here to speak. He 


found them in a shameful state of neglect ;—un- | 


cared for, ill bound, in almost as hopeless a con- 
dition as the unfortunate Wills are at this day in 
some Cathedral Registries we wot of. By his 
superintending care he has left them classified, 
rebound and carefully catalogued. If there be 





| of Letters with much less of difficulty and far less | traversed will render the arrival of seasonable supplies 
| of expense than they were at the time he entered | impossible, and their soldiers, after a single defeat, being 
| upon their superintendence. Upon this subject Mr. | deprived of provisions, will become dispirited and lost. 

Tuomas Durrvus Harpy, the conscientious editor | Though it is very true that their guns are destructive, 
| of these memoirs, may be pardoned for expatiating | still in the attack of our harbours they will be too ele- 
with a little partiality; for it is to his own indi- | vated, and their aim moreover rendered unsteady by the 
| vidual labours that the present excellent state of | waves; while we in our forts, with larger pieces, ean 
| the Records in the Tower of London is mainly attri- | more steadily return the fire. Notwithstanding the 
| 


butable; but we can vouch that, in the main, all | riches of their government, the people are poor, and 
he says, in that respect, is true. | unable to contribute to the expenses of an army at such 

It was in the year 1848 that Lord fanapiiael a distance. Granted that their vessels are their homes, 
health first began to fail. Years were creeping ” and that in them they defy wind and weather, still 
| over him, and despite his hale and hearty appear- | they require a great draft of water; and, since our 
| ance the severe labours he had undergone began | coasts are beset with shoals, they will certainly, without 
to tell upon his constitution. In 1850 a severe | the aid of native pilots, ran ashore, without approaching 
pressure of business, consequent upon the simul- | very closely. Though waterproof their ships are not 
taneous illness of the three judges of the Court of | fireproof, and we may therefore easily burn them. The 


Chancery, made further inroads upon his health, | crews will not be able to withstand the ravages of our 
climate, and surely waste away by degrees; and to fight 


and in March, 1851, he was compelled to send in | 

his resignation. Regretted by the entire profes- | on shore, their soldiers possess not sufficient activity. 
sion, and especially by his Bar, who took leave of | Without, therefore, despising the enemy, we have no 
him with the most affecting and affectionate | cause to fear them. While guarding the approaches to 
terms, Lord Lanepare retired finally from the | the interior, and removing to the coast the largest guns, 
Rolls on the 28th of March, and proceeded to | to give their ships a terrific reception, we should at the 
Tunbridge Wells in the hope that freedom from | same time keep vessels filled with brushwood, oil, salt- 
labour and bracing air would have some power petre, and sulphur, in readiness to let them drive, under 
| towards reviving the expiring flame. Vain hope! | the direetion of our marine, with wind and tide against 
| On Friday the 18th of April, scarce three weeks | their shipping. When once on fire, we may open our 
| from his retirement, he passed into a world where , batteries upon them, display the celestial terror, and 
| labour is at an end, where honours and dignities | exterminate them without the loss of a single life. 

| may be indeed no more, but where Christian | But when they found that they must fight, 
piety, unswerving honesty, and a life spent in| they proposed equally ridiculous schemes. One 
| constant usefulness to his fellows will surely find | was 

| their reward. 

Tilum aget penna metuente solvi, 
Fama superstes ! 





A CHINESE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

The Russians are now our friends: their territory is 
not very far from the English, and joins ours. We 
should, therefore, spend thirty millions of taels in 
raising a daring army, and march directly through the 
Russian country to England. By carrying the war 
home to them, and occupying their own country, we 
should for ever banish them from our shores. Since 
the Russians are the enemies of the English, they would 
support our undertaking, finding us, on our arrival in 
: 4 | their country, with guns, and furnishing us with 
By Lieut. SHERARD | gusiliaries. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


China, during the War and since the Peace. By 
Sir Joun F. Davis, Bart. In 2 vols. 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal, or Eighteen 
Months in the Polar Regions in Search of Sir 


John Franklin's Expedition 


OsBorN. / 
| The Chinese appear to have had the same faith 


Second Series of Voyages to various Parts of the} . - - > 
r : ozs ’ $ as Cd ates lec at home. 
World, made between the Years 1802 and 1841. Rat as candidates in an election at home 


| By Georce Coccrsnatt. Selected from his 
| MS. Journal of Eighty Voyages. New York: 
| 


| 








ADDRESS TO THE INVADERS. 


Appleton. | _ Still more amusing placards were found, of which 
| the aim was to persuade the foreign soldiers to go home 
” ae ee ean | and take care of their fathers and mothers, instead of 
that Time. By Francis FREEMAN CLARKE. | troubling China. A native convert to the Papist 
Peston: ‘Tichoos, Reed, and Figs. | religion was directed to draw up a prayer, earnestly 
California Illustrated, including a Description of | beseeching God to permit every mother’s son to retire 
the Panama and Nicaragua Routes. By a | quietly to his native home. Underhand negotiations 
Returned Californian. New York: Holdridge. | were even attempted, offering a sum of money if the 
Sir Joun Davis was Governor and Commander- | forces would quit China for ever. This almost inere- 
in-Chief of Hong Kong, and Her Majesty’s Pleni- | dible fatuity could only be accounted for by the gross 
potentiary in China, for the settlement of the ignorance of the Celestial representative. All, however, 
disputes that occasioned the war. Proceeding | was strpassed by a paper found in one of the deserted 
from such an authority, the contents of these two | camps, addressed to the British general, exhorting him 
volumes will be received with respect, and the | to surrender the whole army into the hands of Yihking, 
opinions of the writer upon the past, present | who in consideration for such a service, would strongly 
and future policy of this country in its relation- | recommend him to the gracious notice of the Son of 
ship to the Celestial Empire will, doubtless, have | Heaven. A part of the British force was to be giver 
its due influence over the conduct of our Govern- | up to the mercy of the mandarins, and the remainder 
ments and the views of our people. The first.) allowed to return home. Those who would enter the 
volume contains a history of the war written from | army should be accepted; but on refusal of this offer, 
a new aspect—-that of the Chinese themselves, for | all should be exterminated. Some time was allowed 
| a great number of their official documents came | for the consideration of these handsome proposals. 
| to the hands of Sir J. Davis, and were translated This is an account of 
for him by Dr. Gutziarr, and from these he has | Bs did ' 
| narrated the events as they were beheld and THE CITY OF SHANGHAE. ; 
| reported by the people we were invading. This A fourth of the area within the walls of Shanghae is 
gives to it a special character and value, for not | cultivated ground, which, as well as the country on the 
| only do we here measure the weaknesses and | outside, is tilled with all the care of a garden. The 
strength, the bad and the good qualities of the | early crops consist of wheat and barley, which are 
| Chinamen, displayed in the most striking aspects, | sown in the winter, and advance rapidly to maturity. 
| but we learn something of our own deficiencies | The sweet potato is not so universal as at Chusan, but 
and errors from the criticisms of the enemy. The | varied with the petsae, the egg-plant, a small species 
second volume relates the author’s personal ex- | of bean, and other culinaries. The peaches were out of 
| periences of the country and the people, and | season, but are said to be very fine; walnuts and ches- 
abounds in new and interesting details of the | nuts abound; but thongh the climate, thirty: one 
political and social organization of that great | degrees, be the best for grapes, they are very poor, in 
community. From a work so pregnant with ma- | consequence of neglect or ignorant management; while 
| terial for extract, it is difficult to determine what | nothing repays care and culture so well as the vine. 


| Eleven Weeks in Europe ; and what may be Seen in 
1 y 





| 


| passages to prefer—perhaps the following will be | The pine apple, so common in the south, will not 


as acceptable as any. | flourish up here. 
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As the intendant of Shanghae insisted on giving me 
a Chinese feast, there was no evading it. One of the 
first dishes consisted exclusively of duck’s tongues, and 
on our lamenting the slaughter that must have pro- 
duced such a delicacy, the information was given that 
ducks are usually sold without their tongues, which 
are reserved to be dressed by themselves. Another 
strange ragott proved to be the flowers of the common 
China rose, dressed whole. Here the mixture of salt, 
sour, and other indescribable flavours forbade a repeti- 
tion. Being shown a Chinese bottle from the tombs at 
Thebes in Egypt, our host pronounced ia favour of its 
antiquity, on account of the smoothness of the standing 
part, which he said was always rough in modern 
China. 

Some charitable institutions at Shanghae are deserving 
of notice. We inspected an almshouse devoted to the 
support of a certain number of old and destitute men. 
The place seemed well adapted to the purpose, but 
was somewhat out of order. The directions of the 
magistrates, with the rules of the establishment, were 
hung up to view, and there was a book in which the 
entry of the inmates was noted. The next institution, 
and a much larger one, was where the sick are attended 
gratis. On the outside waited a crowd to receive their 
tickets of admission; these being obtained, they pro- 
ceeded in turn to the interior hall, where a number of 
doctors were seated at separate tables, feeling pulses 


and interrogating their patients. One clerk noted down | 


the symptoms, and another wrote the prescriptions, 
which were dispensed gratis. The whole appeared to 
be conducted in an extremely respectable and sensible 
manner, and the activity of the institution is said to 
have been promoted by the exertions of Mr. Lockhart, 
a medical missionary, who, like the American Dr. 
Parker, at Canton, relieves sick and blind persons 
gratuitously. 


Sir J. Davis notices a curious fact: 


The extraordinary resemblances between the external 
rites of Buddhism and Romanism—candles, idols, 
incense, genuflexions, rosaries,—all conduce to the ease 
of conversion, and when we add the facile terms on 
which proselytes are admitted, there is no more room 
for wonder at the numbers that are made. ‘The chief 
idol of the Chinese is called Tien-how, “Queen of 
Heaven,” and Shing Moo, “ Holy Mother,” corresponding 
exactly with the Regina Celi, and the Sancta Dei 
genetric of Rome. When the Emperor Kanghy was 
besought by the Jesuits to be baptized, he always ex- 
cused himself by saying, “ that he worshipped the same 
deity with the Christians.” 


Lieutenant Osporn commanded The Pioneer in 
the search made in 1850-51, after the ill-fated 
Expedition of Sir Joun Franxury, and his Stray 
Leaves are remarkable as being a narrative of the 
first steam voyage in the Polar seas. The general 
‘history of the enterprise, and its most interesting 
incidents, have been already placed before the 


‘public in many forms, but this one will be valued 


for its pleasant sailor-like style. There is nothing 
official in the tone of the book. It is like a tale 
of adventure, in which the interest is concentrated 
in the person of the adventurer; and Mr. Osporn 
describes the daily labours, and hardships en- 
Gured, and the conduct of the men, and the 


occasional pleasures that broke the monotony of | 


their lives, in a plain but graphic narrative that 
is vastly more effective than the most laboured 
strain of the professional writer. The cheerful- 
ness, good humour, and patient endurance of the 
British sailor shine out conspicuously in these 
pages. Our readers will remember that it was 
by this expedition that the traces of the lost 
voyagers were found, Very interesting 1s this 
account of 
FRANKLIN'S WINTERING PLACE. 


On the eastern slope of the ridge of Beechey Island, | 


a remnant of a garden (for remnant it now only was, 
having been dug up in the search), told an interesting 
tale: its neatly-shaped oval outline, the border carefully 
formed of moss, lichen, poppies, and anemonies, trans- 
planted from some more genial part of this dreary region, 
contrived still to show symptoms of vitality; but the 
seeds which doubtless they had sown in the garden, 
had decayed away. A few hundred yards lower down, 
a mound, the foundation of a storehouse, was next to be 
seen. It consisted of an exterior and interior embank- 
ment, into which, from the remnants left, we saw that 
oak and elm scantling had been stuck as props to the 
roofing. In one part of the enclosed space some coal- 


sacks were found, and in another part numerous wood- | 


shavings proved the ship’s artificers to have been working 
here. The generally received opinion as to the object 
of this storehouse was, that Franklin had constructed it 
to shelter a portion of his superabundant provisions and 
stores, with which it was well known his decks were 
lumbered on leaving Whale Fish Islands, 


Nearer to the beach a heap of cinders and scraps of 
iron showed the armourer’s working-place ; and along 
an old water-course, now chained up by frost, several tubs, 
constructed of the ends of salt-meat casks, left no doubt as 
to the washing-places of the men of Franklin's squadron. 
Happening to eross a level piece of ground, which as 
yet no one had lighted upon, I was pleased to see a pair 
of Cashmere gloves laid out to dry, with two small 
stones on the palms to prevent their blowing away; they 
had been there since 1846. I took them up carefully, 
as melancholy mementos of my missing friends. 

* * * * * 


The graves next attracted our attention; they, like 
all that English seamen construct, were scrupulously 
neat. Go where you will over the globe’s surface, afar 
in the East, or afar in the West, down amongst the 
coral-girded isles of the South Sea, or here, where the 
grim North frowns on the sailor’s grave, you will always 
find it alike; it is the monument raised by rough hands, 
but affectionate hearts, over the last home of their mess- 
mate; it breathes of the quiet churchyard in some of 
England’s many nooks, where each had formed his idea 
of what was due to departed worth; and the ornaments 
| that Nature decks herself with, even in the desolation 
| of the Frozen Zone, were carefully culled to mark the 
| dead seamen’s home. The good taste of the officers had 
| prevented the general simplicity of an oaken head and 
foot board to each of the three graves being marred by 
any long and childish epitaphs or the doggrel of a lower 
| deck poet, and the three inscriptions were as follows: 





Sacred to the memory of J. Torrington, who departed 
this life, January Ist, 1846, on board of H.M.S. Zerror, aged 
20 years. 

Sacred to the memory of Wm. Braine, n.m., of H.M.S. 
Erebus ; died April 3rd, 1846, aged 32 yeas. " 

**Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.”—Josh. xxiv., 
15. 
“Sacred to the memory of J. Hartwell, a.s., of H.M.S. 
Erebus; died January 4th, 1846, aged 25 years. 

“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, consider your ways.”— 
Haggai i. 7. 


And this is only one of the dangers to which 
Arctic travellers are exposed: 


SNOW BLINDNESS. 

The injury had, however, been done during our last 
day's labour amongst the hummocks; a fine, clear even- 
ing had given us the full effects of a powerful sunlight 
upon the ure virgin snow: the painful effect those 
alone can conceive who have witnessed it. All was 
white, brilliant, and dazzling. The eye in vain turned 
from earth to heaven for rest or shade—there was none; 
an unclouded sunlight poured through the calm and 
frosty air with mereiless power, and the sun, being 
| exactly in our faeces, increased the intensity of its 
| effects. 

That day, several complained of a dull aching sensa- 
tion in the eyeball, as if it had been overstrained, and 
| on the morrow blindness was rapidly coming on. From 
experience I can speak of the mental anxiety which 
| must have likewise, with others, supervened, at the 
| thoughtof one’s entire helplessness, and the enewmbrance 
| one had become to others, who, God knows, had troubles 
| and labour enough of their own. Gradually the film 
| spread itself, objects became dimmer and dimmer, and 





at last all was darkness, with an intense horror of the 
slightest ray of sunlight. In this condition, many of 
the four sledge parties reached a place called by us all, 
in commemoration of the event, “ Snow-blind Point,” at 
the entrance of a bay in 100° W. long. 

Unable to advance in consequence of a severe gale, 
which raged for six-and-thirty hours, we found, on the 
lst of May, that sixteen men and one officer were more 
or less snow-blind, and otherwise unwell; a large pro- 
| portion out of the entire number of thirty souls. To 
| be ill in any place is trying enough; but such an hospital 
as a brown-holland tent, with the thermometer in it at 
18° below zero, the snow for a bed, your very breath 
forming into a small snow called “ barber,” which pene- 
trated into your innermost garments, and no water to 
| be procured to assuage the thirst of fever until snow 
| had been melted for the purpose, called for much pa- 
| tience on the part of the patients, and true Samaritan 
| feeling on the part of the “ doctors,” a duty which had now 
| devolved on each officer of a sledge-party, or, in default 
| of him, upon some kind volunteer amongst the men. 
| Happily, the effects of snow-blindness are not lasting, 
| for we recovered as suddenly as we had been struck 
| down. The gale blew itself out, leaving all calm and 
| still, as if the deathlike scenery was incapable of such 
| wild revelry as it had been enjoying, and again we 
| plodded onwards, parting from the last supporting sledge 


| on the 6th of May. 


| 
| 
| 


Captain CocGEsHALr’s volume is a curiosity— 
| the genuine log of a true sailor, who has buffeted 
| the winds and waves in every sea for nearly forty 
| years. It is not a biography, but a collection of 
| the most singular of his adventures, related with 
| a great deal of spirit, but in a plain sailor-like 
| fashion, that is more telling than the most artistic 
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efforts of the accomplished writer who aims at 
making a scene. We take a single sketch, that of 


AN INDIAN BEAUTY. 


While lying at anchor this day, two female Indians 
came off from the shore in a beautiful bark canoe. It 
was so light and buoyant that it sat like a gull on the 
water, and was truly a fine specimen of exquisite work- 
manship. The youngest of these females was a fine 
model of feminine simplicity and artless beauty: her 
long black hair was gracefully braided; in front it was 
parted sufficiently to show a light brown forehead, with 
jet black eyes and regular features, that might serve as 
a model for a sculptor to imitate the perfection of the 
human form. Her dress was made close around the 
waist, and so arranged as to show a full bust; and 
thus, with close, ornamented pantaloons, and high- 
wrought moccasins, was gracefully seated, at her ease, 
this simple child of Nature. We may call her a savage, 
and sneer at her want of elegance and taste, but has 
she no charms to kindle the flame of love in the human 
bosom? A fine lady, it is true, may excel her in the 
gaudy decorated drawing-room, but can she balance 
herself with perfect ease, confidence, and grace, in this 
exquisite boat, that a two-pound weight would overturn 
in unskilful hands? can she manage the frail canoe, 
and force it through the water with an arrow’s speel— 
anon let it gently float like a swan on its peaceful 
bosom? To complete the picture, and add a new charm 
to the scene, was their gentle deportment. When I 
invited them on board, they modestly declined, but 
spread out before them a variety of little articles of 
their own production, many of which were prettily 
made, and gracefully displayed slight little parti- 
colored baskets, slippers, and other ornamented trifles, 
exquisitely wrought and tastefully exhibited. There 
was no importunity on their part to induce me to pur- 
chase; they patiently waited my pleasure to take what 
I desired, and leave the rest. I was so captivated with 
these children of the forest, that I purchased their 
whole stock, asking but one simple question, “How 
much do the whole of these beautiful articles amount 
to?” Had this scene occurred some twenty-five years 
earlier, when I was a single man, I should have been 
led a willing captive into the forest, with this child of 
Nature. Mark Antony abandoned fame and country 
for the beanty of Egypt’s Queen—her barge was so 
magnificent, and herself so beautiful, that the gorgeous 
spectacle, combined with sweet music, overpowered the 
ambition of the warrior, and rendered him a captive 
slave to the allurements of this luxurious queen. I too 
should have been overpowered and subdued, not by 
the gorgeous display of refined art and magnificent 
splendour, but by the simplicity and purity of unsophis- 
ticated life, among the wild scenes of nature. I would 
there have taken lessons from my sylvan queen, how to 
manage the birch bark eanoe, and to thread my devious 
way through the pathless woods. This may, perhaps, 
appear to some, like a high-wrought description of two 
Indian girls in a bark canoe; but I assure them that it 
is not; on the contrary, it falls far short of the truth, 
and is but a tame representation of the whole scene. 


Mr. Ciarke’s volume also comes to us across 
the Atlantic. He is evidently an intelligent gen- 
tleman, who can appreciate the refinements of 
European Society without boasting of the other 
more substantial advantages undoubtedly enjoyed 
by America. He enters with great zest into the 
spirit of the Old World, its memorials of the past 
and its busy and intelligent present, and he can 
admire cordially the attachment of its people to 
institutions that are inwoven with their existence, 
and aristocracies whose greatness is not factitious 
but the substantial growth of centuries. We 
select a single passage, which will have more 
novelty for our readers than his descriptions of 
the Alps, or of Rome. It is an account of 


A BREAKFAST WITH SAM ROGERS, 


Many persons have heard of the breakfast-table of 
Mr. Samuel Rogers, where, during the last fifty years, 
have been seated so many distinguished men of all 
nations. Fond of society, and most agreeable himself 
in conversation, he has been for years the centre of one 
of the pleasantest circles in London. He seems to have 
been attracted towards every man distinguished either 
by force of intelligence or force of character; and his 
tastes are so various, that there is room at his small 
breakfast table for the greatest diversity of guests, from 
the Duke of Wellington to the last young poet, whose 
timid volume has been just launched into the sea of 
literature by Murray or Pickering. Mr. Rogers, who 
seems fond of Americans, was especially fond of Mre. 
Bancroft; and so I received, by her means, an invitation 
to his breakfast table. On Wednesday, August 9th, I 
found myself, at 10 A.M., seated at that classic board 
with four other guests. Mr. Rogers I found a charming 
old man of eighty-seven years, and except a little 
deafness, as active in body and mind as ever. He talked 
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on all subjects, changing from grave to gay. He spoke 
of art and society, of time and eternity, but mostly he 
talked of poetry, and read and recited many things. 
He quoted lines from Halleck, and then calling for the 
work, he read the poem beginning “ Green be the turf 
above thee,” and said, “ No man living can write such 
verses now.” He recited, with much feeling, passages 
from Gray, and from Milton's Paradise Lost. He 
thought that Milton had put an argument in the mouth 
of Adam, complaining of his punishment, which he had 
not answered. “ There’s no answering that,” said he, 
“there’s no answering that, except, indeed,” he added, 
“we admit that all punishment is corrective.” He 
liked Gray's letters better than his poetry, and thought 
good prose usually better than his poetry. He spoke of 
life, and compared it to a river, hastening to its fall. 
At the end it hurries us along, so that we cannot notice 
what we are passing. “ How well,” said he, “I remem- 
ber what I saw in my youth, when I went to the opera 
at Milan, in the evening, and said “ to-morrow I shall be 
sailing on Lake Como.” Sixty years ago, I dined with 
the Duke of Rochefoucault and twelve others; in one 
year, nine of them had died by the guillotine, or by some 
violent death. Lafayette I saw every day.” He said it 
was one evil attending success in life, that it is apt to 
separate us from our families. Said he “ Sir Thomas 
Lawrence told me, ‘The day I got my medal, I put it 
on and went down stairs, but not one of my brothers 
asked me what it was. I went up to my room and 
cried. If I speak of any distinguished person, they 
say, you told us that before’” The conversation fell 
upon Curran. Mr. Rogers said he was accustomed to 
use the most extravagant language. “I was walking 
with him in London, and he said, ‘I had rather be hung 
on ten gibbets.’ A girl passing by said, ‘Would not 
one be enough?”’ In this pleasant talk the hours 
flew by, and it was one o'clock before we knew it. But 
when the ladies rose to go, he asked me if I had seen 
the pictures in the British Institution, and said to Lord 
G., “Let us go there.” After walking through the 
rooms, and pointing out to me some of his favourite 
pictures, he asked, me if I was not engaged elsewhere, 
to breakfast with him again the next morning, to which 
I gladly consented.” 


Mr. Hotprincée is a thorough-going Yankee, 
describing himself as “an extremely choleric 
young man.” He went to California to trade in 
cutlery. He gives an amusing and often very 
humorous account of his adventures in Panama, 
—o ate ay ee in California; but as he is not 

cate in his language, reporting even the 
blackguardisms of his companions, it is not a 
book that can be recommended to any polite 
society. The best parts of it are the lithographic 
views taken by a friend who accompanied him, 
and which, though not remarkable for artistic 
excellence, convey an accurate idea of the 
country. From this whimsical volume we take 
a single specimen of its fun: * 


THE CROWNING OF CUFFEE. 


What could have been more opportune? This was 
precisely the individual sought; here was a great man, 
a chief, in actual possession of the country—he had 
actually hunted ’possums there for a period of six 
months. Artisans were employed in the manufacture 
of presents suitable to one who seemed pointed out by 
the finger of Providence to wear the “purple and 
ermine.” Tin-pans were immediately transformed into 
crowns and collars, sardine-boxes into breast-plates and 
stars, pill-boxes into ear and finger-rings, and extin. 
guishers into ornaments for the nose. 

A demijohn was filled with rum—as was supposed 
to prevent his Majesty from fainting under the operation 
ef putting on his first pair of pantaloons. 

Early on the following morning, the ship having 
been ordered to drop down the coast, the party were in 
motion under the pilotage of the Indian above men- 
tioned. This poor Indian, having been driven to the 
shore by hunger, while making a meal of raw fish, had 
imparted a word, which single word was the means of 
bringing forth to the world a full grown king. 
. * * *  * The royal encampment was 
in sight. The party deployed into single file and pre- 
pared to approach the presence. They took the 
monarch by surprise; he was stretched out at full 
length on a highly-scented raw hide, under the shade 
of a palm-tree as naked as when he came into the 
world. He was amusing himself by trying to get up a 
fight between a parrot and a young monkey, while his 
Squaw was broiling a couple of lizards and roasting | 
plantains for dinner. 

The interview was at first embarrassing; but after 
consulting the demijohn they seemed imbued with a more 
fraternizing spirit, and commenced conversation upon 
the subject of empire and the prerogative of kings. Her 
majesty’s agent felt himself a man of importance and 
at first seemed somewhat patronizing, but the monarch 
had consulted the demijohn too often to te outdone, and | 








as a proof of his invincibility he exhibited a huge turtle 
that had fallen victim to his “ machet.” 

He had climbed a tree that none of his men could 
climb, and caught sixteen ‘possums all hanging by the 
same tail from the same limb. He had taken his 
biggest dog by the tail and swung him around his head 
three times, and declared he would do it again for their 
amusement. 

“Carlo” was immediately seized by the tail, but 
feeling a little sensitive, he curled up, bit his master, 
and escaped. This led to a spirited foot-race, and as 


Carlo dodged, the monarch slipped, his head coming | 


into contact with the root of a tree. He seemed dis- 
couraged, ard made no effort to regain his feet. The 
Englishman felt that he had committed a faux pas in 
allowing him free access to the demijohn, and resolved 
to defer negotiations until the following day. 

On the next morning the boat was again sent on 
shore with an invitation for the monarch to visit Her 
Majesty’s ship. Feeling as individuals will feel next 
day, he graciously accepted the invitation. 

A detail of what occurred has never been made public, 
reporters having been excluded. In the after part of 
the day an unusual demonstration was made, flags were 
displayed, cannon fired, and as the band struck up 
“ Hail to the Chief,” an individual was seen descending 
the side of the ship with a tin crown on his head and a 
pair of red pantaloons under his arm. On reaching the 
boat he took his position astride a barrel of rum and 


moved towards the shore in triumph, having been | 


crowned “King of the Musquito Coast.” All hail 


Jamaica!! 








Belgium and the Rhine. London: Bogue. 


Tus is the first of a series of publications to be entitled 
Bogue’s Guides for Travellers. It is, of course, 
designed to be the rival of Morray’s famous Hand- 
books, and it proposes to offer"the attractions of better 
information at a less price. The former, however, is 
scarcely possible; but of the latter this first specimen 
is a proof, for it contains quite as much of all that is 
really useful to the traveller as The Handbook, with 
the added advantage of being compressed into a smaller 
compass, so that the volume may be a pocket-book 
also, and our readers who have had occasion to carry a 
Murray for a whole day of sight-seeing will recognise 
this as an improvement. It names all the sights, and 
it introduces a novelty: complete catalogues of the 
pictures in the galleries. Two excellent maps; railway 
tables and full instructions as to conveyances, inns, 
charges and expenses, make this really a guide-book. 
The rouies are arranged according to the Railways, 
and a chapter devoted to each describes all the most 
important objects which the traveller has to Jook for as 
he glides along. 








Tue second volume of Mrs. CHARLOTTE EATon’s 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, has appeared in 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library. This is the fifth edition 
of the work, and it has been carefully revised, an Index 
to its contents appended, and many engravings intro- 
duced, It is said to be the best account in our language 
of the Eternal City and its antiquities and works of art. 
—— Adams's Guide to the English Lakes is a hand- 
book for tourists there, giving them all requisite 
instructions what to see and where to go. 








FICTION. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Christabelle: or Angel Footsteps. By Mrs. Ropert 
Cartwricut, Author of “Lamia; a Confes- 
sion.” In 3 vols. London: Shoberl. 


The Blithedale Romance. By NatHAnrer 
HawrTnorneE. In 2 vols. Boston. 


We described Lamia as a novel full of promise. 
That prophecy is completely confirmed by Chris- 
tabelle, which is in all respects a step in advance 
—a proof of progress ;—faults are corrected, and 
there is evidently more of finish and of art in the 
framework of the story, in the construction and 
development of character, and in the composition. 
It also is written with a distinct and avowed pur- 
pose. The design of Lamia was to exhibit the 
effects produced by the absence of religious 
training upon a mind of large natural powers, 
shown in a life wasted in unsatisfactory pursuits, 
and ending in a state almost verging upon despair. | 
Christabelle is the reverse picture. It is designed 
to show what are the results of a sound religious 
education upon a mind of equal intelligence, dis- 
played in a happy reliance upon the promises of 
religion, and humble resignation to the trials | 
with which it pleases Providence to prove all of | 
us more or less in the course of our journey | 
through this world of probation. 

Another truth that might be read in nature as | 


| well as in revelation, and for which physical 
| causes can be assigned, the authoress has sought 
| to shadow forth, viz., that the sins of the parent 
| are visited upon the children—if the mind or 
| body of the parent becomes vitiated or diseased, 
| it is the mysterious law of nature that the off- 
| spring shall not enjoy vigorous mental and bodily 
health. This may appear at a hasty glance in- 
| consistent with justice; but it is in truth the 
highest justice: religion will explain why, though 
| nothing else will do so. 
| A third important lesson has been sought to 
| be ineuleated in Christabelle, that the envied gifts 
|of fortune, rank, and genius, so far from ex- 
| empting their possessors from the evils of life, in 
| fact peculiarly expose them to the cares, the 
| sorrows, and the responsibilities that are the com- 
| mon lotof humanity. The great truth to be ever 
borne in remembrance is, that happiness is mainly 
within ourselves: that our own enjoyments are 
| very much in our own keeping, and that it is the 
| mind that makes its own heaven or hell. 
| We will not anticipate the pleasure our readers 
| will find in threading the story of Christabelle for 
themselves in the pages of the work itself, by 
giving to them a mutilated abstract of the plot. 
Suffice it to say, that a portion of the story con- 
ducts us through a tour that gives occasion for 
| many very instructive as well as interesting 
sketches of foreign scenes, places, and persons, 
| combining the interest of a book of travels with 
that of a novel. The fault of the work, to our 
severe taste, is the somewhat too angelic character 
of Christabelle. She is scarcely mortal enough 
to win our sympathies. We cannot love a fault- 
less being, however we may venerate her. The 
weaknesses of humanity are dear to us, because 
we are human also. But this is a defect which 
by some will perhaps be deemed a beauty,—so do 
tastes differ. Certainly it is a venial one, and 
does not forbid us to give our most eordial appro- 
bation alike to the design and to the execution of 
this new novel, or to recommend it to the regard 
of our readers as one of the best that has come 
under our notice for many months. 

The characteristic of HawTHorNe’s fictions is 
their minute portraiture of the features of the 
mind. His subtle intellect revels in the analysis 
of emotions which he never quits until he has 
resolved them into their elements. He lays bare 
before us the most delicate anatomy of the living 
heart, and rivets our attention, even while he 
pains us by the process, upon the links in the 
chain of thought and feeling that lie hidden in the 
innermost cells of the human breast, unseen by 
all without, and but half recognised, perhaps, by 
their possessor. Of this faculty, in which he 
excels all living writers of fiction, The Scarlet 
Letter was aremarkable specimen, and the pre- 
sence of the same power is visible in the Blithedale 
Romance, which has just come to us from America. 
Here, too, we find the same quiet humour, the 
same quaintness of thought and of expression, the 
same brilliancy of description which, even more 
than his skill as an anatomist of the mind, have 
made him widely popular in England as among 
his own country-folk. (His new novel is not, 
indeed, better than cither of its predecessors; in 
some respects we think it inferior to both, 
especially to The Scarlet Letter, but it is never- 
theless a work of great ability, such as no other 
living writer in the English language could have 
produced, and its genius is shown in the wonder- 
ful skill with which so much that is profoundly 
interesting is made out of materials so scanty. 

For Blithedale is nothing more than a farm to 
which a party of ladies and gentlemen retire from 
the cares and troubles and wickednesses of the 
world, anticipating peace and happiness from 
society in which there can be no rivalry, and 
where all have enough, and none are burdened 
with superfluities. In short it is very much what 
the famous Agapemone of Somerset was designed 


| to be. Itis said that Mr. Hawrnorne did in fact 


once belong to such an association, and that in 
this novel he has recorded its results, although 
all his characters are fictitious. Here are 
gathered one Hollingworth, a philanthropist with 
one idea, the reformation of adult criminals; 
Silas Foster, a plain common-sense farmer, who 
undertakes the charge of this establishment for 
a salary; Zenobia, a magnificent and impulsive 
beauty, who is contrasted with Priscilla, the 
emblem of woman’s sweetness and gentleness; 
Miles Coverdale, a young poet, is the supposed 
narrator of the story. Some variety is pro- 
duced by the introduction of occasional visitors 
from the neighbouring town; and out of this 
combination a strange and attractive plot is 
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woven. We take one beautiful passage as a cha- | POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


racteristic specimen of the writing. 
Tie Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
“Wuo is Tuomas Airp?” is a question now 
wondrous novelty. Her imperfections and short-comings occasionally put by parties whose pr has 
affected me with a kind playful pathos, which was as | heen stimulated to interrogation point by the ap- 
absolutely bewitching a sensation as ever I experienced. | pearance, above magazine articles and reviews, of 
After she had been a month or two at Blithedale, her | 4 name all but new to that gigantic abstraction, 
animal spirits waxed high, and kept her pretty constantly | the British public, though long reverentially 
in a state of bubble and ferment, impelling her to far | familiar to every member of the Miltonic “ audi- 
more bodily activity than she had yet strength to | once fit though few.” To all such inquiries, the 
endure. She was fond of playing with the other girls | ancwer of the initiated is somewhat after this 
out of doors. There is hardly another sight in the | ¢ashion:—“Tuomas Arrp is, by occupation, the 
world so pretty as that of a company of young girls, | egitor of a Scottish provincial newspaper;” but, 
almost women grown, at play, and so giving themselves | 4, g man, ah! he is much more than that. 
up to their airy impulse that their tiptoes barely touch | 4 miable, upright, self-reliant; a rare compound 
oe incomparably wilder and more effervescent . mon — peak pr gem tempt 9 — = 
' , me books 0 try 3 , 
than boys, more untamable, and regardless of rule and aa the: little nl ; is co ater a 
limit, with an ever-shifting variety, breaking continually | most quiet, most unobtrusive, and patient 
into new modes of fun, yet with a harmonious propriety | career, o’erstepping the myriad legions of his 
through all. Their steps, their voices, appear free as | more showy and popular, but ephemeral con- 
oe yg, Somomanecen aeenanae aie Coauenaries, hw oom gs adage og a 
as yi inheritors of renown, whose king 
hand, play, according to recognised law, old, traditionary py ae every one self-illamined Precens | 
games, permitting no caprices of fancy, but with scope | the ages to the sound of its own divine sphere- 
enough for the outbreak of savage instincts. For, music, make up the constellation and galaxy of 
a or old, in play or in earnest, man is prone to be | « our Jand’s literature.’ In oe ig vag hes bd 
— i access though they have been 
Especially is it delightful to see a vigorous young = sane on at length Sractaier conscious of 
girl run a race, with her head thrown back, her limbs | the fact that the name, ‘Tuomas Airp,’ is one of 
reve Lewetimere fone jee} vce teheetnd Bar I parte a aye egg = a aC 
. g colt. vi villi t die.” Such is, generally 
charm, in a foot-race, was the weakness and irregularity a perigee - eli of the aed given $4 
with which she ran. Growing up without exercise, | 44 inquiry which, as it may have sprung to the 
except to her poor little fingers, she had never yet lips of many whose ear Tae Critic has gained, 
acquired the perfect use of her legs. Setting buoyantly | wo propose here to deal with at greater length. 
forth, therefore, as if no rival less swift than Atalanta Poetry has to do with the common feelings and 
could compete with her, she ran falteringly, and often sympathies of men. It bears, subjectively 
tumbled on the grass. Such an incident, though it he these, on theo aetanl ie at the indy 
“em <the light - er of, was net be: laugh ~ vidual, moulding and informing it, and giving it 
; 2 Drought the water into ones eyes, and | direction and impetus. In proportion to the 
lingered in the memory after far greater joys and | number of individuals on whom it thus acts, and 
Fe ee ee eae ee as antianated trash. | the degree of power which it brings to bear upon 
previ oe hi eneid thy Was halt OF tities Vhat | them, it affects, in like manner, the condition and 
Cees ae th just Ce way. progress of communities. But, for the same 
When she had come to be quite at home among us, 1 | reason, the poet, though created and born to his 
wed to rind that oo played a pranks, and | mission—for the ancient saying, poeta nascitur non 
— more mischief, than any other girl in the fit, is always true—is also acted upon by his age. 
cammunity. Between that and the Poet, from the one to 
the other, there is continually passing and re- 
A writer, who modestly conceals his name, but | passing a powerful current of reflected influences, 
whose capacities are very much above the average, has | which give purpose and direction to the one, and 
forwarded to us a little volume containing a tale, called | form ‘and pressure to the other. The Poet ap- 
The Beauty of Amalfi, the scene of which is laid in peals successfully to the sympathies of men, only 
Italy. It abounds in most beautiful descriptions of the | Pecause, as a man, i pratt soy — 
e j . + 4 . , - 
gm and he pnw hom te authorise | wna perpetually strung upwards. towards 
tke a , Y, 100, reme'Y | an ideal. In this struggle, continued more or 
interesting, and the characters are true to nature. We | Joss steadily from age to age, but always con- 
presume that it is the first publication, although it can | tinued, is seen the operation of a universal law, 
searcely be the first composition, of the author, but what | which, like most other great laws in nature, 
may not be anticipated from the bolder enterprises of | works by the balance of contrasted and opposing 
80 powerful a pen, when it has attained to maturity and | forces. The social fabric is perennially swayed, 
genius is cultivated by experience >——Mr. Freperick | More or less violently, by conflicting ideas and 
SuopeRrt has translated from the German an extraor- | tendencies, by discontent with its present 
dinary story, entitled The Forester of Altenhain, | ™easure of attainments, and ~ gg insatiable 
The translator appears to consider it a veritable narra- longings after a more equitable and perfect 


: . : state of things. Hence, from the perpetual 
tive of actual occurrences at no very distant period. | motion of his mind towards the ideal, and the 


But we cannot agree with him in this. It is certainly | intimate human relations into which he is drawn 
very truthfully told, with that simplicity which gives | by his sympathetic organization, the poet neces- 
80 irresistible an air of ee to a narrative, and to | sarily becomes the mouthpiece of the sphere into 
which Robinson Crusoe, The Pilgrim’s Progress, | which he is born—the exponent of his age, of its 
Mrs. Crowe's Fictions, and many others, owe their | hates and loves, its fears and hopes, its woes 
attractiveness ; but it is thoroughly imbued with the | and felicities, its disappointments and triumphs. 
spirit of German mysticism, indicating that it came | Thus. a really great poet, in the exercise of his 
from a German brain, nature herself not being more | er y & ay here fi : 

mystical or miraculous in Germany than elsewhere, | VOC@tion, feeling deeply, and therefore speaking 
But it is a story that all must read with breathless | truly, will become, as we say, the founder of a 
interest, whether it be a fiction or a fact.——The latest | School—will draw the whole generation of lesser 
addition to The Railway Library is a novel entitled | poets that come after him in his wake; and such 
Martin Beck : or the Story of an Australian Settler, | will be the impress of his transcendant genius 
by Mr. ALexanper Harris. It is a curious and | upon them, that, how diverse soever in natural 
amusing picture of Australian life—a fiction founded | gifts and capacities, their works will be all cha- 
on fact, true in its accessories, an invention only of the | racterised by a certain derived unity of thought 
particular characters. Perhaps it will convey a more | sentiment, and even expression, the echo of his 


accurate notion of the place + gs : 

most formal juntas «8 “9 ge A cod chaes | own. Hence, the characteristics of any age being 
The fourth volume of Messrs. Black’s Library Edition | $iVen, it is easy to predicate the character of its 
of the Waverley Novels contains “Rob Roy.”” The | Poetry. Hence, also, when a new poet is an- 
volume is as beautifully printed, and on as good paper, | nounced, we ask, to what school or class of poets 
as the preceding ones, an great care has been expended | does he belong, or is he likely to leave the beaten 
on the vignette and frontispiece. The series will be a | track and become the founder of one entirely new ? 


most valuable and acceptable one for the library, and | i - , eri 
for all readers who prefer or need good type.—— The | oa rales Chscey, may he. varied. by.» glance ak fies 


‘Parlour Library” for August has reprinted Mr. | phenomena of oe d ay. The Age universal 
JameEs’s romance of Heidelberg, which, in this cheap | heart of humanity, quickened into intense and 
form, will doubtless have a vast number of purchasers. | Vigorous pulsation by conceptions loftier, grander, 

| and clearer far than popularly obtained forty or 
fifty years ago, of life and death, of Gop and duty, 





A YOUNG GIRL. 
Priscilla’s smile, like a baby’s first one, was a 





























of human degeneracy and divine love, of time 
present and time to come, is electrically pro- 
pelling a stream of beneficent, ennobling influ- 
ences through all the spheres and modes of human 
thought and action. Byron has given way to 
Worpswortn and James Montcomery ; Bren- 
THAM to CoLERIDGE and CaRLyLE; the Rey. 
Tomas Cuatmers, the aftertype of Bunyan’s 
“Mr. Legality,” to Dr. Cuatmers the “ Evan- 
gelist.” These superior minds, by their own 
strong, overbearing power, and by touching a 
deeper and nobler set of springs in the human 
soul, have rolled the world aside into a new orbit; 
and already, in joyous answer to their trumpet 
call, a band of youth, vigorous, ardent, radiant 
with hope, and equipt and panoplied on all points 
for the high emprise, are stepping forward to take 
up and carry onward the work they have so 
worthily begun. The movement is, indeed, a 
mighty one; whatever one’s estimate of its in- 
trinsic value, there is no denying that. It has 
identified itself with the cause of social progress; 
and though we do not at present clearly see where 
or how it will end, yet it portends great and 
bountiful results. Wide-spreading, and many- 
voiced as the sounding sea, it publishes its faith 
and predicts its triumphs in all varieties of 
melodious expression. It has its cathedral organ 
and choral symphonies pealing grandly to Heaven, 
and its barrel-organ and hurdy-gurdy grinding 
popular airs in the public streets. It has its 
prophets and high-priests, exclusively privileged 
to penetrate within the holy of holies, and dis- 
course of the sacred mysteries therein revealed to 
a favoured and chosen few; and an inferior and 
more numerous order of the priesthood appointed 
to minister to the expectant crowds kneeling in 
the outer courts. Mackay, singing cheerily down 
the Trongate in Glasgow, of the “Good time 
coming,” and SypNey YEnpys, catching up the 
echoes as they were wafted mournfully across the 
channel to our island home, of that universal 
protest which the oppressed peoples of Europe 
lately recorded with their blood against their 
tyrants, and making them, in his noble poem of 
promise, “The Roman,” to awake the sym- 
pathies of the free Saxon heart, are types of the 
one; whilst Brown, depicting the ceaseless 
“conflict of new thought with old belief,” in his 
star-studded tragedy of Galileo Galilei; and 
BalLey, grappling with the dark problems of 
human life and destiny in his masterly reproduc- 
tion of the old fable of Festus, are each a type 
of the other. 

Yet “true it is and of verity ” that there never 
was a rule without an exception; and Tuomas 
Arrp happens. to be the exception to the rule we 
have ventured to lay down with respect to poetry. 
He belongs to no modern school, neither is he 
likely to create one.* He has walked, indeed, with 
the poets of our day, but he is not of them. His 
soul hath been “as a star, and dwelt apart.” With 
him the age has reciprocated no influences; it has 
found in him no sympathizer, no exponent of the 
mighty forces that are wrestling and riving within 
its anxious bosom for the mastery. In grasp and 
perspicuity of intellect, and in Titanic reach and 
force of imagination, equal to, if not surpassing, 
any of his contemporaries, he is yet, in his entire 
development, unlike them all. Void of faith in 
the movement we have referred to, and repelled 
by its more prominent weaknesses—its unmeaning 
mysticism and jargon on the one hand, and absurd 
exaggeration and popular rant on the other—he 
has jealously kept far aloof from it, and so stands 
alone, a Unique amongst the poets. He has read 
the problem of life as ScumiuerR read it. “No 
one should be like another; yet each should 
resemble the Highest.” How is this to be accom- 


plished ? 
— Es sey Jeder vollendet in sich. 

“ By each becoming perfect in himself.” Retreat- 
ing from the public influences of society —seclud- 
ing himself almost scrupulously from the world 
of real life, notwithstanding the tendency of his 
profession as a journalist to drive him directly 
into the very midst of it, and the possession of a 
heart as kind, as sympathetic, and as generous as. 
ever beat in a human bosom—Mr. Arrp has lived 
all his days face to face with nature. But the 
light in which he has ever gazed upon her 
beautiful countenance has been that rayed from 
the cross on Calvary; and casting himself 
reverently, like a “little child,” at her feet, 
nature, thus lighted up, thus divinely glorified, 
has bountifully rewarded his unswerving con- 
fidence and love by supplying his every want, and 
developing, expanding, and perfecting all his 
powers. The result has been a rare individuality 
of character which, in its sharp completeness of 
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: 2 ; | 
outline, severs and isolates him from all around. 


And this explains what has been repeatedly 
urged against Mr. Airp. We fancy some | 
friendly critic by our side nudging our elbow and | 
whispering, “Ah! but he disregards probabilities; 

he lacks quick, present human interest.” True, | 
most true! He calls spirits, dim and disembodied, 

from the vasty deep; and, moreover, they do come | 
when he does call upon them. He raises “ that | 
old serpent,” the Devil, and makes him think, and | 
feel, and hover, and move before you as only | 
Mitton, of all the poets, could previously do; and | 


he can bring you up troops of ghosts, veritable Christianity never elicited from uninspired 
ghosts, as deftly as the witch of Endor raised the | writer, a more heartfelt and unvarying assent to | 
“He never, we believe,” says our 
friend, Mr. Girritxay, in his first “ Gallery of | 
his strong, vivid, daring imagination, taken | Literary Portraits,” a niche in which is allotted 
captive by all he had read in Holy Writ of the | to Mr. Arrp, “sung one strain which does not 


shade of the prophet. But what of that? Shut- | 
ting himself out, as he did, from the world of men, | 


shadowy beings that people the Unseen, drove 
him into that remote, misty, and silent realm, to 
seek congenial converse and companionship there. 
And albeit, in returning, the cold, glittering, snow- 
white, yet beautiful dust of the Spirit-land, flake 
off and congealing drop in a thousand enfrosted 
“Churchyard Eclogues,” from his feet, yet we 
shall not, as long as such excursions bring us 
such creations as “ The Devil’s Dream,” begrudge 
the poet indulgence of his errant fancy. “But 
further,” whispereth our teasing critic, who 
seems mischievously bent on testing our blandness 
of temper, “Even as to his ordinary personages, 
you doubt whether their blood be of the same 
quality and colour as your own. How different | 
from SHAKSPEARE, who, out of the full, deep cup 
of his nature, baptizes into humanity his very 
Calibans, Pucks, Oberons, and Ariels.” Well, 
then, as to his ghostly offspring of the church- 
yards, we admit the charge; but only to some 
extent, for, we think, some of his most powerful 
passages are to be found in these—an opinion in 
which we are fortified by that of the late Mr. 
Morr, who reckoned the “ Churehyard Eclogues” 
among the most fortunate of Mr. Arrn’s efforts. 
But, as to his “ordinary personages,” O! gentle 
critic at our elbow, whither away? Be advised, 
we humbly pri’thee! “How different from 
SwaxKsreaRE!” Yes, indeed, in the same sense in 
which Mixton differs from him. SmaKsPeaRE 
painted men as they are, according to the forces 
of nature and circumstance—Mirton as they 
should be, according to the moral law of Gop. 
As did the latter, so does Arrp. His men and 
women may be transcendental, but they are not 
unnatural, nor what it is not possible, in the 
evangelic fulness of the latter days, they may 
yet become. True, he sings not to the mass; he 
has not chimed in with the popular songs and 
choruses of the day; but it does not therefore 
follow that he is destitute of sympathy with the 
amelioration of his race. He believes, as many 
of us believe, that society is to be purified from | 
within, not from without—not by constitutions, | 
institutions, and the like, objectively influencing 
the masses, and working downwards, by a syn- 
thetic process, till the individual be reached; but 
quite otherwise, by an analytic process, which | 
works subjectively, outwards and upwards, and | 
which, influencing the masses as units, makes 
them individually pure, and wise, and good. His, 
therefore, is an individual ideal, and he holds it up 
to the individual alone. And though, for this 
reason, his book bears not the impress of his age, 
yet it is not, on that account, to be slighted; for 
it belongs, if not to one, yet to all ages, and will 
be read, and pondered, and cherished by the 
great.and good, the pure and noble-hearted, in all 
days and generations to come. For, than he, who 
has paid more sincere and reverent homage to 
the domestic virtues—the love-ties that endear- 
ingly bind together young man and maiden, 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and 
sister? Who sympathized more heartily with the 
gambols and glee of childhood, the adventurous 
Spirit and ambition of boyhood, the heroic en- 
durance of disappointment in maturer years, and 
the decrepitude and helplessness of eld? And who | 
painted with a truer pencil, in their native and 
beautiful colours, the kind charities and holy sanc- 
tions of religion, which sweeten, purify, and 
ennoble life? 


‘Labour, Art, Worship, Love!” 








These he has formally acknowledged “make man’s | 
life,” and most consistently have his genius and | 
his pen been devoted to their praise and their | 
enforcement. 

Mr. Arrp’s general characteristics may be | 
shortly noted. ‘To an imagination of rare inten- | 
sity, fervour, and daring, and to an intellect | 


| ledge and powerful reasoning capacities. 


robust and healthy in the highest degree, he specimens of good, close logic and earnest argument 
unites the most delicate and accurate perceptions, | they never can be too much admired. 


his mind, in this respect, being an ideal daguer- 
reotype, and his sketches from nature perfect 
He has a broad, pungent sense of the | 


portraits. 


ludicrous, and a knack of seizing and fixing the 
points of character. His 
sympathies are sound and manly. His love of | for his prolifie pen. 


salient, humorous 


These volumes are not, however, confined to these 
| subjects. Everything of public or. private importance, 
in which right had to be defended, injustice opposed, 
| or humbug unmasked, appears to have attracted the 

notice of Mr. RicHARDs, and to have furnished matter 
They are a multum in parvo, and 


ideal and of moral beauty runs deep and strong; | to quote what we admire would be to transcribe the 


it is everywhere present in his works, and com- 
municates vitality to all his conceptions. 
his religious principle and devotional feeling, 


her claims. 


mount, ere its close, as if by instinct, to Heaven. 
His genius, as is said of Bunyan, has not been 


dipped in dews of Castalie, but baptized with the | 
He is remarkable, | 


Hory Guosr and with fire.” 
moreover, for the peculiar magnificence of his 
imagery, and the strong, vehement energy, and 
transparent purity of his diction. He sees 
directly into the very heart of a thing, and with 
a few bold, smiting words, cuts it out at once; and 
places it intact before you. 

He has lately collected his principal writings, 
and published them in two volumes—one, The 
Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village, a book full 
of graphic and pleasing delineations of Scottish 


scenery and character; and the other a volume of 
| poems, the title of which is prefixed to this paper. | 


The latter has been some time before us, but space 
will not permit us to analyse its contents. A few 
extracts in illustration of the author’s prominent 
characteristics, as noted in the foregoing pages, 
must suffice. 

(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


By Atrrep Bares Ricnarps, 


Essays and Opinions. 
3 vols. London: Aylott 


Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

and Jones. 1852. 
Mr. Ricwarps is no debutant upon the literary stage 
he is no young orator trembling at the anticipation of 
his maiden speech; his style betrays experience, and 
his pen has long since been flushed in stern courageous 
battle with those whom he deems the enemies of his 
country and of truth. He comes before us, dight in 
warlike panoply, with his harness on his back, his 
spear in rest, and whether his cause be that of the 


right or the wrong he is at least entitled to the respect | 
“ He,” said old | 


due to a valiant indomitable warrior. 
Aaron Hitt, “must be well mounted who is for 
leaping the hedges of custom.” Mr. RicHarps is for 
leaping the hedges of custom, but his horse is strong 
and his seat firm, he will land safely on the other side; 
in his course we wish him Gop speed. 

The style adopted by Mr. Rrcnarps in these essays 
is strong and nervous. There is no mistaking his 


meaning, no politic manceuvreing around his question: | 
he goes right home to the core of his subject, he calls 
things by their right names, and if he finds it necessary | 


to call a rogue a rogue, or deceit by its proper name, he 
does not hold it needful to apologize for so doing. In 
this we commend him. 
much fencing, far too much politesse in vogue among 
the disputants upon questions of vital importance; it is 
refreshing to meet with a man who scorns and abandons 
such refinements. In the words of SourHey, “take 
this, reader, for a general rule, that the readiest and 
plainest style is the most forcible (if the head be but 
properly stored), and that in all ordinary cases the 
word which first presents itself is the best; even as in 
all matters of right and wrong, the first feeling is that 
which the heart owns, and the conscience ratifies.” 

We cannot pretend to pronounce any decision upon 


the rectitude or otherwise of Mr. RrcHArps’s opinions, | 


set forth in these volumes. Protection is his watch- 
word. What a question does that involve! Every 
small politician comes to a result upon that question 


immediately: it appears truly the simplest question in | 


the world. But many earnest powerful brains are 


striving laboriously to master it, with various results: | 


with all the facts before them they ciffer. Mr. 
RICHARDS brings to his task a very extended know- 
His verdict is 
in favour of Protection. To those who desire to know 
the utmost strength of the arguments to be adduced on 
that side of the question these essays will be a welcome 
boon. The fifteen letters of Juvenalis, contained in the 
third volume, are perhaps the best specimens of Mr. 
RICHARDS’s power as a political disputant. Seven of 
them are addressed to the question of Free Trade. As 





As for 


Now-a-days there is far too | 


| whole. 








The Militia Acts; with Notes, Forms, and a Copious 
Index. By T. W. Saunpers, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of “The Duties of Magistrates,” &c. 
London: Law Times Office. 

THE militia is to be embodied immediately, and a col- 

lection of the statutes under which this national force 

will be enrolled is a most timely and useful publication, 
| The new act of last session did littie more than refer to 
the previous statutes, which are incorporated in it. Mr. 

SAUNDERs has here collected the entire of the statute 

| law upon the subject, and illustrated it with explanatory 

notes, and made it accessible by a copious index. To 

Magistrates, Lawyers, Parish Officers, and others, by 

whom the business is to be executed, this volume will 

be invaluable, as it is a compact, inexpensive, and intel- 
ligible collection of the existing Militia Law of the 

United Kingdom. 








Mr. Rrpeway has published in a pamphlet, the 
correspondence between the Board of Mra e and T. 
GRAHAME, Esq., on Ratloay and Canal Combina- 
tion. It is a vehement protest against the injury likely 
to result to the public from the recent amalgamations 
of railway and canal companies—in fact the establish- 
| ment of gigantic monopolies. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Monracugs Gore’s appeal on behalf of 
Sailor’s Home has reached a second edition. He cam 
now point with pride to actual results, which should 
| stimulate to greater efforts in the same direction.—— 
| The Rey. Samvet Manrttn has just given to the world 
in a small volume, an account of The London Colonial 
Training Institution and Ragged Dormitory, esta- 
| blished in Great Smith-street, Westminster, for the 
reformation of youthful and adult male criminals. The 
| report is most valuable in this respect, that it gives the 
| statements of the various objects of the Society’s care 
| as to their early histories, and the causes of their 
| becoming criminals. These reports of moral disease 
| are quite as useful, nay, as necessary to the physician. 
of the mind, as are the hospital reports to him who 
professes to cure the ailments of the . _ Every 
| prison should be required to keep a similar register of 
| its inmates, and a careful abstract of the whole should 
| be prepared annually, and submitted to Parliament and 
| the public. This would supply a mass of facts from 
| which some rational theory of the causes of crime 
| might be deduced, and knowing the causes we should 
be better enabled to devise the remedies, At present 
we are groping in the dark. The realized results of 
this Society, as stated in the closing chapter,are extremely 
encouraging. The Irish Quarterly Review, for 
| June, was omitted to be noticed in our last among the 
periodicals, and therefore we refer to it here. It is 
| wisely made very national, the principal articles bein 
on ‘the Streets of Dublin;” “the Survey of Irelan 
in 1655;”’ and an elaborate and very interesting bio- 
| graphy of Tom Moore. There is a literary paper of 
| some interest and ability on Modern French Novels. 
Remarkable Events in the Career of Napoleon 
(VoL. VI. of “* The Bookcase.” ) Simms & McIntyre, 
| Professes to be a translation, but from what lan e. 
| and what author, we are left to surmise. It is neither 
history nor fiction, but is a catalogue of horrors too 
| dreadful to be contemplated, and too unnatural even to 
| impose upon the credulous. _ It is a terrible book, end 
| can be classed only with the Blue Beard and slaughter- 
| ing race, and untruthfulness is not more prominent. 
| than its partizan zeal—— Mr. Writt1am Harvey’s 
| work On Excision of the Enlarged Tonsil (Renshaw) 
| has reached a second edition. ith the medical ps 
fession this treatise has, we believe, been accepted as 
one of authority, and the author’s teachings and expe- 
| rience, in cases of deafness and diseases of the throat, 
are rated highly, as they deserve to be. 














A novel method of ventilating private carriages may 
be seen at the manufactory of Messrs. Laurie and Mar- 
ner, 313, Oxford-street, in a carriage fitted expressly 
for Lord Harris. It consists in the application of 
Moore’s patent lever ventilator in the windows of the 
doors and side panels, whereby the uniformity of the 
carriage is in no way defaced, and a pleasant current of 
, air admitted (without draught), and which can be 

regulated to any degree at the pleasure of the occupant. 

In ordinary carriages the ventilator might be placed 
| instead of the back-light of the carriage, which would 
admit a sufficiency of ventilation; but the carriage 
referred to being intended for the West Indies, where 
the greatest possible amount of ventilation is necessary. 
The action of the ventilator is exceedingly simple, and 
not liable to get out of order, and for public rooms and 
all places where the atmosphere is confined, they will 
| be found invaluable. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Frencu literature and literary men are beginning 
to adjust themselves to the new condition of 
things, and if the Legislative tongue and the 
Journalistic pen are obliged to submit to some 
restraint, the historian, the novelist, the political 
economist, and the political philosopher are 
allowed pretty full swing. A great noise has 
been made about Victor Hugo's exile, but it 
seems that he has permission to return, of which 
he refuses to avail himself, and is settling down 
in cheap and healthful Jersey, whither Madame 
la Vicomtesse has just repaired to join him. His 
expulsion, or exile, or voluntary removal may be 
a loss to Parisian society, but will probably be a 
gain to French literature; for it would seem, of 
late years, as if the author of Notre Dame had 


written himself out; and, perhaps, in his Jersey | site con Ates 
: : eee 3 ~, | nanimity, who happens, for “ political reasons,” 


seclusion, the Muses may imitate Madame la 
Vicomtesse! | Proudhon, just released from 
prison, is taking pen in hand, a sadder and a 
wiser man; for his approaching book is to 
demonstrate, in his own peculiar fashion, the 
theorem which events have been reciting to 
France, namely, that its government is not to be 
conclusively a republic of any set kind, but to 
belong to him or them whom Providence may 


| genuous daughter. 





husband, who is left generously in ignorance of 
the reason. Cécile vows vengeance at Rodolphe, 


LITERATURE. 


1852, in ihrer historischen Aufeinanderfolge und 


| systematischen Entwicklung.) Of the two works 


and tries to thwart a long-cherished match | 
between her son and Rodolphe’s fair and in- | 


But Rodolphe’s magnanimity | 


overcomes her, and the book ends with her | 
penitence: the moral of the whole being the | som € : ‘ 
| social arrangements which, with all its destruc- 


rather stale one that luxurious circumstances 


are less favourable than humble ones to the | 


development of character. Armand, the new 


| novel by Reybaud, shows little of its author’s 


wonted vivacity, and is commonplace in subject 
and treatment. A dashing young country gen- 
tleman, of honourable but too impressionable 


| character, forgets, in the vortex of Paris dissi- 
pation, the claims of his lovely and virtuous wife | 


| fascinations of his position. 


have endowed with force and cunning enough to | 


grasp and retain it. Heinrich Heine himself, 


not paralyzed by his frightful illness, works an | 


hour or two daily at a book which will be one of 
his most interesting—pictures of Parisian men 
and things, to which he is to prefix a sketch of 
Parisian society since the Revolution of 1848. 
Michelet, in rural solitude, is employed upon his 
History of the Revolution, while Louis Blanc, in 
London, has just published a new volume of his 
Barante has brought forth another portion of his 
pictorially unpicturesque History of the National 
Convention; Lamartine another of his History of 
the Restoration. The astute Guizot fights shy 
of the history of his own country, and is con- 
tributing to some of the chief Paris periodicals 
fragments on the men and times of our “ Great 
Rebellion.” One that is forthcoming is to be 
entitled, ‘“ Cromwell—shall he be King?” which, 


in the provinces. 
attractions and wealth, and of still greater mag- 


to be in the lady’s part of France, feels for a 
moment, and a moment only, the dangerous 
Eventually, he goes 


A Polish prince of great | 


to Paris, seeks out Armand, has him saved from | 


suicide, pays his debts, and then modestly retires 
to Poland! Armand reforms, and all is well. 


The romantic disinterestedness to be found in 


French novels is certainly great! 


and social economy, which is rising in importance 
as the revolutionary tempest abates. The Paris 
Chamber of Commerce has just published its 
great work, a complete “ Statistical Account of 
the Industrialism ‘of Paris,” occupying more than 


the latter is, in conception, much the more 
promising. Really the story of the first French 
Revolution is worn well-nigh threadbare, and it 
is time that the European public should know 
something of the often excellent but subordinate 


tiveness, it did bequeath to Napoleon to build 
upon, to develope and to consolidate. Kaiser has, 
in spite of his title, gone judiciously to work, and 
instead of perpetual philosophizing, has presented 
us with many concrete features of the matter in 
hand, indulging in much quotation from French 
authorities. Some such work is much needed for 
England, which is a long way yet from recog- 
nising the great truth that lies in the Prince- 
President’s watchword-formula:—“ The ideas ot 
’89 and the institutions of Napoleon.” 

Very different from revolutionary, war-con- 
vulsed, restlessly-constitutionalizing France is 
the scene we are transported to in Herr Christoph 
Schmidt’s “ Arcadia. Its natural features History, 
Inhabitants and Antiquities,” a pleasant, in- 
teresting, and instructive essay, partly de- 
scriptive, partly historical. The author has 


| resided in and twice visited the beautiful region, 


Pass we from French novels to French political | é 
| same pleasant suggestiveness as the name ot 


the mention of which falls on the ear with the 


Claude Lorraine. Schmidt gives a laudatory but 
not exaggerated estimate of the natural beauties 
of the district, and a lively account of the manners 


| and customs of its semi-barbarous inhabitants. 


a thousand closely printed pages, and which cost, | 


before it was put into the printer’s hands, 3,000/., 
a large sum in Paris for such an enterprise. ‘The 


| “ Secretary-Reporter” to the Committee of the 
y-tvepo 


being translated, means: Louis Napoleon—shall | 


he be Emperor? His old rival, Thiers, is adding 
another literary association to the many that 
connect themselves with the Lake of Geneva, and 
is delighting the good people of that region by 
his lavish expenditure of Napoleons and general 
affability. The little gentleman was in some 
danger at first of being warned off, but the tried 
diplomacy of the ex-minister has availed him, 


and he goes out daily in security to fish, and that | 


with good success, still dressed in the yellow 
nankeen which nearly proved fatal to him this 
time last year among the Pyrenees, when he 
was shot at as a chamois, and escaped only by 
rapidly falling recumbent! His History of the 
Consulate and the Empire goes on apace, and is 
to be ended with the year. 


Two of the cleverest novel-writers of France, 
Alphonse Karr and Louis Reybaud, send a new 
fiction apiece. We have often called attention to 
Karr’s merits, and a paper in the new number of 
Blackwood's Mayazine confirms the verdict we 
have passed on him. Louis Reybaud is pretty 
well known in England, by his very clever satire, 
Jerome Paturot, and its less successful but still 
amusing successor, Athanase Robichon. Karr's 
new novel, Agathe et Cécile, is a tale of domestic 
life, not so caustic as is usual with him, but con- 
siderably more melo-dramatic. Two brothers, 
who love each other as. only brothers in fiction 
love, marry romantically in early life: one bride, 
Cécile, being of good family, the other, Agathe, 
of scarcely any family at all. 
elder brother, and husband of Agathe, in consi- 
deration of the superior “sukkumstances” (as 
Jeames hath it) of Cecile, makes over to her 
husband, with unexampled generosity, the chateau 
and larger portion of the estate, contenting him- 
self with a small farm. The chateau is the scene 
of endless gaiety, the farm of tranquil toil; but 


Rodolphe, the | 


Chamber to which the preparation of the work 
was committed, was M. Horace Say, a ‘political- 


economist, of a family in which political economy | 
is hereditary, as astronomy in that of the Cassinis. | 


Upwards of 65,000 employers of labour and 
master-operatives. have been visited. and ques- 
tioned, and the result is a mass of information, 


collected and digested in a way of which the | : 
: eg y | the years 1842-5, at the expense of the King of 


French may well be proud. The working of more 
than a hundred of the co-operative associations, 
established since the Revolution of February, 


has been examined into, and a cordial tribute of | 


praise is bestowed upon their members generally 
for the cheerfulness with which they submitted 
to privations, in some cases, to a twelyemonth’s 
tee-totalism, in order to compete with the estab- 
lishments of private capitalists. Another work, 
recently published at Paris, on a curious and 
much debated point of antique social economy, is 
by M. Macé, a professor of history at Grenoble, 
“A History of the Agrarian Laws of the Romans” 
(Histoire des lois agraires chez les Romains.) 





First, it is said, of European travellers, he has 
explored the sources of the Styx, and has exploded 
for ever the rumour that its primary waters are 


| dark and poisonous; on the contrary they are 


clear and harmless. Some of our University 
scholars should translate it as a welcome 
contribution to classical topography. Then 
again comes Dr. Lepsius, with another contri- 
bution to the scenic and civic topography of the 
ever-venerable East, “Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia and the Peninsula of Sinai,” a familiar 
account of the expedition undertaken by him in 


Prussia, and of which the scientific results. are 
known to and prized in the circle of schoiars who 
busy themselves with the study of hoarest 
antiquity. Lepsius, in his own German way, is 
not much behind Miss Martineau in lively sym- 
pathetic description of the outward world, and 


| his conclusions and opinions on other matters are 


worth more, considerably more, than the hop- 
skip and jump theories of the irrefragable and 
infallible Harriett. 


German translations of the stern Dante’s prose 


| and poetical works have been rife of late years,— 


| executed with German conscientiousness. 


M. Macé, with considerable vigour and learning, | 
takes up the side which has not been without | 


powerful advocates before him, that the demand 


| for an Agrarian Law in ancient Rome was strictly 
a just one, inasmuch as it did not hint at a re- | 


distribution of private property in general, but 
only of such property as had been originally 
public domain, and in the course of time become 
illegally vested in private hands. M. Silvestre de 
Sacy, the well-known publicist, on the other 


hand, smells communism and socialism in this, | 


and enters the lists against M. Macé, with the 
well-known passage of Livy, in which the his- 


| torian, abhorred of Dr. Arnold, quietly remarks 
that all Roman rural property was originally | 


guilt creeps in to the former, while the latter is | 


all purity and happiness. 


A seducer, the pre- | 


tended friend of the unsuspecting husband, is | 


making way with Cécile, but Rodolphe, appa- 
rently without cause, boxes his ears, forces him 
to fight, and shoots him, to the horror of Cécile’s 


public domain, having accrued to the state by 
conquest and by conquest solely, and insinuates 


| not yet finished the letter A. 


A Dr. 
Wegell, a Professor at Jena, of whom we know 
nothing, announces “ Dante’s Life and Works, 
viewed in their relations to the history of culture” 
(Dante’s Leben und Werke cultur-geschichtlich 
dargestellt), the very title of which will interest some 
readers. The gigantic enterprise which the Brothers 
Grimm are undertaking single-handed, a German 
Dictionary which will “ form an era in the history 
of lexicography ” has reached a second section, 
and the German Press lifts aloft a song of triumph, 
although unlike Mr. Anthony Panizzi, they have 
It might have 


| been thougnt that polemics could not easily be 


that an Agrarian Law involved a re-distribution | 


of the whole landed property of the republic. 


Still does the patient investigating intellect of | 


solid conservative Germany keep producing new 
works on impulsive, revolutionary, ever self- 
reorganising France. 
eight years ago, of a laborious “History of France 
to 1789,” who now steps forward with an ex- 
haustive (and exhausting) “ History of the French 
Revolution” (Geschichte der Franzésischen Revo- 
lution), which a certain Simon Kaiser has, the 
other day, supplemented by a work with the 
alarming title “ History of French Constitution- 
ship from 1789 to 1852, in the continuity of its 
historical sequence and systematic development.” 
(Franzésische Verfassungs- Geschichte von 1789- 


Here is Arnd, the author, | 


introduced into the criticism of such a work so 
executed by such men. But the Roman Catholics 
are crying out “unfair ”—certain words denoting 
ceremonies of theirs have, they say, been shorn 
of a due amount of definition, or even omitted 


| altogether! 


From America, come some announcements 
worth reporting. Nathaniel Hawthorne, the 
author of The Blithedale Romance, is to write a 
biography of one of those illustrious obscure in 
whom the Jefferson Bricks of America delight,— 
a certain General Frank Pierce, who is the 
“ Democratic Candidate for the Presidency,” and 
with whom Hawthorne was at school or college. 
“Lectures on the works and genius of 
Washington Allston,” by Ware, the author of 
the Palmyra Letters, are in preparation. Herman 
Melville, well-known here, announces a new book, 
as usual, with a queer title: “Pierre, or the 
Ambiguties.” New York has long sighed for a 
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Quarterly Review, worthy of the commercial 
metropolis of the States; and now it has one, in 
which the essays bear their authors’ signatures. 
A “Professor Tuckermann,” a man of some 
parts, contributes an article on “ the Newspaper,” 
an attempt to lay down the ethics of Journalism, 
which need recognition and enforcement nowhere 
so much as in the United States. 

The two new numbers of the Revue des deux 
Mondes are full of interest, and reflect great 
credit on the management of that admirable mis- 
cellany. It is curious to observe the mutual 
influence of even the periodical literature of the 
two countries—thus Mr. Kingsley’s new novel of 
Hypatia, now appearing in Fraser’s Magazine has 
evidently suggested to M. J. J. Ampere, his tale 
of Hilda ou le Christiamsme au cinquiéme siecle, now 
begun in the Revue. There is a valuable paper, 
well worthy of attention at the present moment, 
by M. Casimir Leconte, on “The coloured popu- 
lation, slave and free, of the Antilles, the United 
States, and Liberia.” M. Charles de Remusat 
displays a singular appreciation of eighteenth 
century English society, in his paper on Horace 
Walpole. There are two essays on English, or 
rather Anglo-Saxon, subjects, Thomas Carlyle, 
and (!) the United States of 1852, by M. Emile 
Montagut, whom we have frequently had occa- 
sion to praise as a very lucid, ingenious, and 
graceful critic. The article on Carlyle has pre- 
fixed to it a fine portrait of the eminent Scot, by 
Gleyre. It is written with unaffected enthusiasm 
and admiration, and includes, with an estimate 
of Carlyle’s genius, asummary of his biography, 
founded on that formerly contributed to our own 
columns. There is always something interesting 
in the judgments passed by foreigners on our- 
selves; and Carlyle is so distinguished a writer, 
while Montegut is so pleasing a critic, that we 
cannot refrain from presenting to our readers the 
opening and closing passages of the essay. It 
begins thus: 


Thomas Carlyle is the writer who has most occupied 
himself with his own time; all his meditations—all his 
works—relate to the age in which we live. The drama 
of contemporary history, the outbreaks of revolutionism, 
European anarchy, the French Revolution, and its two 
daughters, the Revolutions of July, 1830, and of 
February, 1848; politics in their action and reaction, 
Chartism, Radicalism, the almost inarticulate stammering 
of new doctrines, the routine and monotonous psalinody- 
ings of old doctrines —these are the subjects which in- 
spire him—the raw material, as the English say, of his 
writings. The sources of his inspiration are not more 
distant than those; nor is the metal he works in nobler 
or purer than this. He has never busied himself with 
pure science—with the practice of art for art's sake. 
About the past itself—the historical past—he cares to 
inform himself, only so far as it contains instruction for 
the present—only so far as it is the present under an 
antique form. The War of the Two Roses, he would 
say, is nodoubt a very dramatic phenomenon, in which 
Norman blood flowed in torrents; but the French 
Revolution is more dramatic still; it isa drama of which 
we ourselves are at once the actors and the spectators. 
The invasions of the Danish pirates, and the exploits of 
the ancient Saxon Kings, are still interesting for us; 
but the pirates and barbaric hordes of modern times— 
Chartists, revolutionists, famished Irishmen, English 
tailors reduced to misery, farmers ruined, or rapidly 
marching towards ruin, are infinitely more interesting— 
all the more interesting, because we have no longer a 
King Alfred or King Edward to repel the modern in- 
vaders. The old philosophies and doctrines are excel- 
lent matters for study, were it only to teach us that 
once there were men who had strong beliefs, and who 
lived by means of them; but it would be much better 
ourselves to live, and to have beliefs of our own, like 
those men of the olden time. Otherwise, what benefit 
can we receive from the study of those things, long 
dead—of those long vanished dangers? Human life 
has always been environed by dangers; always, too, has 
human life maintained itself in presence of danger. This 
is the lesson that is taught us by all history, all philo- 
sophy, and even by all religion. The War of the Two 
Roses was terrible; but not less so will be the menaces 
of Chartism, unless you have a care! ‘The beliefs of 
the middle ages, or of our fathers of the seventeenth 
century, were certainly great, but worthy of a better re- 
ward than the historical praises heaped on them by their 
descendants; they were worthy to be continued and per- 
petuated. All knowledge, therefore, which bears no 
immediate relation to the present time, is like an obso- 
lete medicine, which would be applicable only to long- 
vanished diseases, or like a hypothetical medicine, which 
would be applicable only to future diseases, or to 
imaginary cases. All literature, all art, all philosophy, 


which is not convertible into action—which does not 
pass over into the life of the actual generations—is 


| 





we prefer—he is the only one who appears to us really 
in earnest—for he is the only one to whom, without 
fear, without retience, and without recurring to explana- 
tions and qualifications of all kinds, we can ascribe an 
entire good faith. 

Seemingly a very sincere and ingenuous 
avowal. 


merely chimerical and useless. It is a barren dilletan- 
tism, indeed, a species of scholasticism, although it is 
sometimes heard declaiming against scholasticism. Not 
a scholasticisin, even with the courage of its predecessor, 
that of judging and condemning heretics, philosophers, 
Protestants, but which, from its academic hiding-place, 
cowardly and bashful, incapable of speaking a sincere 
word, and fearful of compromising itself, can only sneer 
and mock. In a time when there is no longer un aris- 
tocracy to care for the people, and when the priest- 
hoods, to whom is committed the cure of souls, are 
scarcely listened to, one sole power still survives—the 
Press, with its ceaseless hubbub. The Press alone 
still succeeds in making itself be heard, and the 
calling of the man of letters is the most wretched of all, 
if it serve only to increase the evils from which we suffer, 
or if, deserting through fastidiousness the contemplation 
of those sorrows, the man of letters turns away to pur- 
sue an egotistic aim, and to derive a frivolous enjoyment 
from the pictures of the paius and perils of prior gene- 
rations. 

Such is the view taken by Thomas Carlyle of the 
duties of the man of letters in all times, and more espe- 
cially in our own. In the abrupt apostrophes, in the 
anathemas which he lavishes on his epoch, it is not dif- 
ficult to recognise a tenderness and a sympathy for his 
fellows, greater, I think, than are to be found in any 
contemporary thinker. The calculations, the reserve, 
the reticence habitual to the author, are not at all in 
his way. He goes straight to the mark, without 
troubling himself with considerations of men or things, 
as a cannon-ball makes its fatal perforation without 
knowing whether it wound one of the chief officers of 
the army or one of its commonest soldiers, “ Who, then, 
is this man,” said Mary Queen of Scots one day that John 
Knox went to remonstrate with her, “ who is this man 
that comes to school the Sovereign of the realm?” 
“Madam! a subject born within the same!” Under 
varying forms, Carlyle seems to have repeated this fine 
saving, each time that he utters forth his eloquent accu- 
sations: he leans so to speak, upon this saying, in order 
to justify his perpetual denunciations of contemporary 
transactions. To him who should ask: who are you then, 
thus to attack your age?—he might return the answer 
he has given more than once:—“ A man living in that 
same age, who suffers from it, who shrinks from its con- 
taminations, who, in attacking it, attacks it in self- 
defence, and is battling for his life, which all of you, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, are burdening, are defiling, 
are obstructing, by your sneering levities, your scepti- 
cisms, your sensualities, your impieties. 1 do not 
speak in the name of Whigs or of Tories, of Radicals 
or of Ecclesiastics. I speak in my own name, not as 








Naples. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Naples, June, 21st 1852. 
Next to Vesuvius (which has been in quiescence sinte 
the year before last, though at this moment a faintly 
defined wreath of white smoke is coiling from its crater, 
losing itself in bright clouds above, as I look on the 
glorious Bay of Naples from my window)—next to the 
mountain only, the Neapolitans consider the great orna- 
ment and attraction of their city to be San Carlo (I do 
not mean the saint, but the theatre.) This house is not 
now regularly opened for the season, but a series of 
extraordinary performances are being given on succés- 
sive Sundays, and one of these I attended last night, 
the opera of Otedlo, now rarely to be heard in Italy 
since the sovereignty of the lyric stage has been so com- 
pletely ceded to Veroli. A young Prima Donna, named 
Penco, a débutante of the present year, has been per- 
forming Luisa Miller at the secondary opera-house 
with great success: her Desdemona was pathetic and 
graceful, but her voice wants compass for the largest 
houses, though evidently capable of improvement. 
San Carlo is worth visiting if only for the sake of its 
architectonic beauty, vastness, and splendid eleganee; 
but the Neapolitans lament that this, their most fondly 
cherished institution, is in decline,—I say ‘nstitution, 
for such it in fact is, as with the Italian absolute 
governments the opera has been ever a species of state- 
engine. The crown formerly allowed 30,000 ducats 
annually to the support of San Carlo, besides the 
maintenance of the academy for the Corps de Ballet 
attached to its stage; but this sum has been reduced to 
about one half since the late revolution, and the Ballet 
Establishment has suffered, I believe, still more. The 
stage was originally the largest in Europe, and most 
celebrated in Italy for the splendour of its spectacles and 
seale of its grouping; but, some years ago, for the sake 
of adding to the dimensions of a subordinate apartment 
in the immense palace contiguous, a large section was 
taken off to be built into the royal residence. Most of 
the Neapolitan aristocracy still contribute large sums 
annually, the maximum reaching 10,000 ducats, to the 
support of this house, yet still the establishment declines. 
The chorists are miserably paid (from 7 to 10 dueats 
monthly), and the administrators, a board of five mem- 
bers, are accused of bad management in every way. I 
am told that, in their pitiful spirit of sordid economy, 
the slave of a party, but as myself, a living they drove away Fraschini, the greatest ornament to the 
man.” * % ‘ Carlyle has regarded his | Hapa pert ee = real a a 
literary profession not as an artist's but as a soldier's; | °Y Sracually ey ee eee, Se eee 
and through this he has obtained the power to be an poten: Ieee ee ee 
artist, and one of the most fascinating of artists. No There are not wore than sboat half a dozen churches 
thing is so difficult to follow as a metaphysical argu- | in Naples that possess interest derived from works of 
ment, or, for those unaccustomed to it, so difficult to | art, though many more that supply excitement to the 
understand as a plan of battle; but surely nothing is | imagination and speak of the historic past. In one I 
so exciting as the execution of that same plan of battle, | am sorry to observe that a treasure, unique in its kind, 
as that geometry transformed into action. So, after has been so totally neglected as to be fast disappearing 
reading Carlyle, we say to ourselves, nothing is so fas- | —the only series of paintings by Giotto in this king- 
cinating as philosophy realized in action. How sad, ee ouch pe King ‘Robert, sursemed 
, Sa ia : ‘ , 8 
Pr these oS ta ape = B aera the Wise. The subjects of these are the Seven Sacra- 
when they are presented in their dry abstractedness, | ments, with an introductory scene of allegoric character, 
isolated from living reality 3 but how delightful to | in which the Saviour appears enthroned, Religion with 
follow them here in their principles and consequences, | the papal tiara and a chalice in front, the Apostles and 
through the quackeries of Cagliostro, the semi-heroic | Christian Kings grouped on each side ; two of the series 
frenzies of the Jacobins, the life-battle of Samuel John- | possessing historic importance from the portraits intro- 
son, through those long years of Goethe's, so methodical | dueed—namely, that of Matrimony, where the bride and 
and earnest, or the swiftly-speeding days of Robert bridegroom are portraits of the unfortunate Queen 
Burns, through Mirabeau’s stormy, or Cromwell's silent | Joanna and her second husband, Louis Prince of 
adoleacence! * * Torento; and that of Baptism, in which are introduced, 
P : seated on the steps of the fount, in the foreground, the 
Mr. Carlyle has many claims to our sympathies, and figures of Petrarch and his Laura. These latter, in the 
among the rest, this: —Of all writers, he alone has been | lamentable state of decay to which the picture is reduced, 
enabled to give an approximative solution of the prob- 
lems of life in our age. This is the service which he 
has rendered to very many contemporary minds, and for 


| are | seen, as it were, through a thick veil, but the 
which we, on our part, tender him our gratitude. He 
| 











head of Laura, in profile, has still a shadowy beauty 
that vindicates the poet’s raptures. That of Joanna is 
much better preserved, and though her whole figure is 

has tanght us to distrust numerous things, to despise 

certain others; to discriminate between a formula and 

a thought, to deal with facts only, and to reject hearsay 





defectively drawn, the loveliness of the original, attested 
more strongly by the events of her unhappy reign (as 
in the case of Mary Stuart, so much resembling her in 
‘ : - : ; ‘ reputation, beauty, and sorrows) than by any pencil of 
and hypothesis. Since reading him, we have learned | 4+ may be at least defined from Giotto’s work. In the 
that politicians and philosophers (not to speak of other | Sacrament of Orders the head of the Pope, perfectly pre- 
orders of men), are divisible into two classes—one, pur- | served and full of character, is evidently a portrait, and 
suing a personal, selfish, and transitory aim, and of | singularly enough, bears a striking likeness to Pius IX. 
these we are to beware; the other, pursuing a humane | Others of these paintings are almost entirely destroyed, 
and everlasting aim, and to these we must submit our- | the stucco having peeled off, or the colours completel 
selves. Carlyle is a great preacher of reverence, but he is | faded away, owing to the dampness of the church, oa 
by no means its blind preacher. He teaches us that | BOW stands three or four feet —- hy level,o ii > 
there are men to whom we cannot grant it without base- | the street from which you enter having 9 ar ’ ‘e 
ss: others to whom we may not refuse it without | i proportion, by the accumulation of earth dug up to 
—— ee . | form the trenches of the opposite Castello Naovo built 
guilt. These ideas, and many more, we have found | by Charles of Anjou. A heavy wooden gallery has been 
him to express in a mode peculiar, but piercing and | )yijt immediately under that part of the ceiling adorned 
familiar, which goes straight to the human soul, aud | by these pictures, which are only tobe seen from thence 
compels it into wonder. Among all the men who follow | by the partial light admitted through a window opening 
nowadays the profession of thinker, he is the man whom | on a corridor. 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Execrro-BroLocy.—The Influence of Suggestion 
an modifying and directing Muscular Movement, 
andependently of Volition.—Dr. W. Carpenter has 
subjected the phenomena termed Electro-biological, to 
a rigid inquiry, and as this subject has for the last two 
years greatly excited public curiosity, a notice of this 
much talked of and but little understood subject may 
be acceptable to many. Dr. Carpenter objects to the 
term Electro-biology as inappropriate, but like many 
such incorrect or arbitrary terms, it possesses the advan- 
tages of being generally known and accepted as referring 
to a particular class of phenomena, and of tolerable 


brevity, and is therefore adopted by the Professor, | 


who fully admits the genuineness of the phenomena 
observed, but entirely dissents from the ordinary view 
that they depend on the eill of the operator, to which 
that of the Cichasioed person is completely subjected ; 
proposing to demonstrate that the ‘‘biologized state” 
as essentially one of reverie, in which voluntary con- 
trol over the current of thought is utterly suspended ; 
the individual being for the time, as it were, a mere 
thinking automaton, the whole course of whose ideas 


is determined by suggestions operating from without, | 


so that the biologized person is unable, by an effort of 
his own, to rid himself of any notion which has taken 
possession of him from the suggestion of another ; and 
so long as he is under this notion or impression, both 
his acts and language express the dominant idea, what- 
ever this may be; the abeyance of voluntary control 
over the current of his thoughts, preventing him alike 
from directing them into another channel or from 


bringing his experience to bear upon and to correct | 


his fallacies. The peculiar feature of the ‘‘ biologized 
state ’’ is, that the subject is awake, retains the use of 
his senses, and generally a perfect recollection of what 
has passed, on returning to his ordinary state of mental 
control. 
the “‘ biologized state ’’ will be found to consist, in the 
occupation of the mind by the ideas suggested to it, to 
the exclusion of all others, and resulting in the exertion 
of the influence of these ideas, on the actions of the 
body. Thus, when the operator strongly asserts that 
the ‘‘ biologized”’ person cannot rise from his chair, or 
, lift his hand to his head; and that a glass of water 
tastes like wine, physic, milk, &c., the subject is in the 
former cases so completely possessed with the idea of the 
impossibility of the acts, that he is incapacitated from 
executing them because his own will is in abeyance, and 
thus his muscles are entirely subjected to the guidance 
“of his ideas, and not because his will is controlled by 
that of the operator; whilst in the latter instances the 
impression suggested to his mind being more powerful 
than the impressions received through his senses, he 
becomes unable to discriminate, and consequently yields 
himself up to the dominant idea, so that itis not the wd// 
of the operator which governs the sensations of the sub- 
ject, but the suggestion of the operator, exciting a 


corresponding idea, with which the mind of the subject | 


is so completely engrossed, as to be unable to correct its 
fallacy. Not muscular action alone, but other bodily 
changes attest the reality of this domination; thus a 
“* biologized ’’ person may be made to perspire, shiver, 
and sleep on being assured that it is very hot, very cold, 
and that in a few minutes he must go to sleep. The 
same explanation, that of the superior power of the 
dominant idea, applies also to mental acts ; thus memory 
may be suspended and the sense of personal identity 
abolished, the mind of the “subject’’ being so 
thoroughly engrossed with the idea of the impossibility 
of his recollecting the most familiar thing, or with the 
notion that he is somebody else, that from the absence 
of voluntary control over his thoughts, he is unable to 


rectify these fallacious ideas, although frequently exhi- | 


biting evidence of extreme perplexity, showing that the 
mental powers still exist but are temporarily powerless 
against the superior influence of the 
suggested from without. Dr. Carpenter points out that 
all these singular phenomena have their parallels in 
states of mind whose existence is universally admitted. 


Thus, in nightmare, the muscular power is completely | 


subject to the dominant idea; absence of mind leads 
many persons to make the most absurd mistakes as to 
what they see, hear, and feel, in consequence of the 
mind being exclusively occupied by one train of thought ; 
and such persons forget the most familiar things, their 
own name, for example. Again, the essential charac- 
teristic of dreaming and of reverie, is like that of the 
*‘biologized ”’ condition, a suspension of the voluntary 
control over the current of thought, so that the ideas 
follow one another swggestively, and however strange 
or incongruous these ideas may be, we are never sur- 
prised at them, having lost the power of referring them 
to our ordinary experience. The course of ordinary 
dreams is commonly determined by impressions received 


through the senses, although the dreamer is unconscious | 


of them as such, and with those prone to reverie the 
direction of their thoughts frequently depends on new 
ideas suggested by external impressions. The Professor, 


dominant idea | 


, “dominant Idea.’’ 





| however, omits to notice that especial class of dreams 
in which a consciousness, both of identity and of being 


in a state of dreaming, is present to us, whilst at the | of e f 
pooh r ‘ | attention on the part of the performer, his will losing 


same time we truly dream, permitting the imagination 


to run into any vagaries, without exciting surprise to | 
ourselves, or seeking to control its riot by the exercise | 1m L 1 4 ‘ 
: | given result acting as a stimulus, which directly and 


of our judgment, ¢. e., experience, nor of our will, 
both the latter being in some measure in abeyance, yet 


DRAMA, &c 


| as those attributed to ‘‘ Odyl,” the action of the 
| “ divining-rod,” the vibration of bodies suspended from 


not wholly so, since an anterior forcible impression, | 


such as an engagement at a given hour, enables us to 
recover our self-control and overcome the suggestive 
| current of thought, by the intervention of a dominant 
idea foreign to the current of our dream. This condi- 
tion, which holds a position midway between true 
dreaming and reverie, appears to me to approach more 


closely to the ‘ biologized” condition than either of | 


the two latter. The expectation of sleep, -and the 
waking at a given time, or at particular sounds, are 
well known to be productive of the exact consequence 
desiderated, determined by the previous fixed impression 
on the mind of the subject; and to a similar fixed 
impression may be ascribed the apparent power of 
inducing sleep and waking at a time specified by the 
operator on a “ biologized”’ person, the results being 
preciscly similar in each case. From what has been 
said, it is evident that when closely investigated, none 
of these ‘biological’? phenomena are irreconcilable 


subject looking steadfastly at a small fixed object held 
in the hand; any object will produce this state in 
‘“‘sensitive’’ persons, the copper and zine disc being 
merely a bit of the charlatanry with which these 
curious phenomena have been unfortunately mixed 
up; these sensitive persons do not amount to more 
than one in twenty, or at most than one in twelve, sex 
apparently exercising no influence, but persons of an 
excitable and imaginative temperament evidently being 
more susceptible than others. The Doctor then inquires 
whether these phenomena are referrible to any of the 


: US OF | admitted laws of action of the nervous system, and 
On attentive examination, the phenomena of | 


traces them to the reflex action of the nerves, in which 
impressions made on the nervous system are followed 
by corresponding automatic movements ; many of these, 
such as breathing and swallowing, which go on whilst 
we are profoundly insensible to external occurrences, 
and others, such as sneezing, blushing, and such like 


with facts, the genuineness of which is readily admitted ; | that the white object should be held exposed fully to 


the singularity being that they are producible by the | 


the finger, all of which depend on the state of expectant 


its control over his muscles by the state of absorption 
into which his mind is plunged, the anticipation of a 


involuntarily prompts those muscular movements which 
produce the looked-for phenomena. 
OPTICS. 

A Mopt or Revivinc Dormant IMPRESSIONS 
on THE Retrna.—Mr. W. R. Grove has detailed an 
elegant experiment on the revival of images formed on 
the retina by bright objects. Firstly. Look steadily 
at a luminous object sufficiently bright to be borne by 
the eyes without great inconvenience, then turn the 
eyes upon a dark body or dark space; an image of the 
object will be seen, a fact familiar to everybody. When 
the image has completely faded away, pass a sheet of 
white paper or card-board, backwards and forwards 
between the eye and the dark body, when the image 
will be immediately revived, and may be indefinitely 
reproduced. If the light in the first instance be not 


| suificiently vivid to produce the continued impression 
| on the retina, but yet is nearly so, the invisible image 


| shade. 


may be brought out by moving the white screen between 
the eye and the dark object looked at, It is requisite 


light, so as to reflect it upon the eye, and not in the 
After a little practice the images may be 


| reproduced continually for a long space of time. 
| Secondly: Reverse this experiment, and look from the 
| bright luminous object at the white sheet of paper, 
| and a dark image of the object will be seen, and when 


this has faded away, substitute for the white screen of the 


| first experiment a black one, and holding it so as to 


reflect as littie light as possible to the eye, move it 
between the eye and the white paper and the image 
is reproduced on the white paper, in a similar, but con- 
verse, manner to the first trial. Mr. Grove explains 


| these pretty experiments as being the effect of contrast 


purely emotional movements which are involuntary, are | 


produced, the former through the medium of the spinal 


cord and its connected nerves, the latter class, through | 
the chain of sensory ganglia lying between the spinal | 


cord and the cerebrum, which ganglia, constituting the 
sensorium, are intimately connected with both. 
voluntary movements differ from these emotional and 


Now | 


between those portions of the retina which have not, 
and those which have been strongly affected, concluding 
his notice with the promise of another contribution on 
the subject to the pages of The Philosophical Maga- 
zune, 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
INDEFATIGABLE and enterprising Jonn CAssELL 


has commenced a new work of Art which promises to 
be as attractive and successful as its predecessors. It 


| is a translation of a French work of great popularity, 


automatic actions, in being guided by a distinct concep- | 


tion of the objects to be attained, and a rational choice 
of the means to attain it; and whilst this voluntary 


entitled Ve History of the Painters, which gives 
not only excellent memoirs of them, but portraits, 


| illustrations of their most celebrated works and fac- 


power or will exerts its due predominanee, it can | 


and does hold in check every kind of action save the 
necessary ones of breathing, &c.; but if the emotions 
| act directly upon the muscular system through the 
motor nerves, why should not ideas also become the 


sources of muscular action independently of volition or | 


| of emotion > the cerebrum being the common source of | und 
| publication. —— The 3rd of Bazter’s Gems of the 


emotions, ideas, and intellectual processes, and there 


existing no reason to exempt it from the law of reflex | 


action common to the nervous system; so that if sensa- 
tions are prevented by the state of the cerebrum, from 
eliciting ideas through its instrumentality, they may 


| reaet on the motor apparatus in a manner which they 


would never do were the cerebrum in a state of complete | 


functional activity, and if impressions do not create 


| sensations, sensations ideas, ideas intellectual processes, 


then the impression being thus interrupted in its 
ordinary course, will exert its force in, as it were, a 


transverse direction, and reflex action be the result; | 


so, also, when ideas are checked in their natural deve- 
lopment into intellectual operations, they may act in 


this transverse direction producing respondent move- | 


ments which will express the ideas which occupy the 
mind at the time. If the controlling power of the 
Will be now in abeyance, as is the case as regards the 


direction of the thoughts in the states of Electro- | 
biology, dreaming, &c., the course of thought is entirely | 


determined by suggestions from without, and the mus- | § 4 } L 
4 ' in our national history, or in t 


cular movements become as truly automatic as those 
more directly prompted by sensation or impression ; so 
that, as occurs with those persons in whom the con- 
trolling power of the will is weakest, and consequently 
the emotions exercise the strongest influence on the 
body, we may also expect ideas to act most powerfully 


similes of their handwriting. It is to be issued in parts. 
The first is now before us and is devoted to MunILLo, 
of whose productions six specimens are given, faithfully 


| engraved on wood, with a portrait of the painter, anda 


complete list of his acknowledged works now existing, 
and where they are deposited. Mr. Digpy Wyatt 
has undertaken the superintendence of this valuable 


Great Exhibition is an exquisitely coloured view of 
the Russian compartment, with the Greek Slave in the 
foreground. This work is a specimen of the newly 
invented art of printing in oil, by which all the effects 
of painting in oils are produced at an incredibly small 
cost. For this invention Mr. BAxTEeR has been pre- 
sented by the Emperor of Austria with a gold medal. 
It is, indeed, a triumph of mechanical genius applied to 
art, which has been deemed to be beyond its reach. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tue report of the city architect on the proposition to 
fill the niches in the Mansion House with busts, has 
been delivered. The architect says—‘‘I beg to propose 
that some of our first-rate sculptors be applied to for 
statues in plaster, so that the niches be at once filled, 
and that they be remunerated by an order to one or 
more of them in each year fora statue in marble (to 
substitute those in plaster) representing some passage 

* works of our English 


| poets—the subjects to be selected and the amount to be 


paid as remuneration to be determined upon by the com- 


| mittee previously to the issue of the order.—-The 


when the control of the will is, for the time, completely | 


suspended and its place vicariously occupied by a 
Thus, if the excito-motor and 


sensori-motor movements of the body already recog- | 
| ONE FLORIN—ONE-TENTH OF A POUND, —— There 


nised by physiologists are added a third class, the ¢deo- 
motor, and the ideas regarded as capable of becoming the 


independent sources of muscular movements, we recog- | 


nise a principle of nervous action which may serve to | 


explain many phenomena which have perplexed those 


‘who have been convinced of their genuineness, but 


were unable ts reconcile them with any of the known 
laws of nervous action ; such phenomena, for instance, 





Tamworth statue of the late Sir Robert Peel has been 
erected without ceremony or ostentation——The new 
floriu is current. It is a broader piece than the former 
one. The obverse presents the crowned bust of the 
Queen, with the legend in Gothic characters! vic- 
TORIA D. G. BRIT. REG. F.D. MDCCCLII. The reverse, 


has been some correspondence in the newspapers by 
friends of Mr. Pugin, with respect to that unfortunate 
artist’s present position, from which we learn that after 
spending his private fortune, his genius, and his ayail- 
able life, on the illustration of ‘* his church,’ Mr. Pugin 
is now, in his old age and under his terrible calamity, 
living as a pauper lunatic in a public lunatic asylum ! 
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——A paragraph of court gossip from the East of Europe 
is, a report that the Empress of Russia, on occasion 0 
her recent visit to the Rhine, made a donation of 50,000 
ducats, about 14,000/., to the fund for completing 
Cologne Cathedral.—On Friday sen’ night, the students 
who have gained prizes in the Marlborough House 
Exhibition of Practical Art, received their several 
medals;—and the Examiners and Art-Superintendent 
have since published their report for the year.——The 
vacation at the Schools of Practical Art commenced on 
the 15th of July; they will end on the 3lst of August. 
—“ Could you see a bird’s-eye view of Paris just now,” 
writes a correspondent of the Atheneum, “ you would 
fancy that the city had been sacked—at least in many 
parts,—so extensive is the work of demolition which is 

ing on. Fortunately, the work is one of two-fold 
improvement,—embracing the removal of decided incon- 
veniences and nuisances, and the opening of greatly 
needed new lines of thoroughfare. Wherefore, should 
nothing occur to check the various operations that have 
been commenced, Paris will a few years hence be greatly 
altered for the better.——An influential committee has 
been formed for the purpose of erecting a colossal bronze 
statue to the memory of Dr. Jenner, to be placed in a 
public situation in the metropolis, in commemoration ot 
his valuable labours in the cause of humanity.——Cor- 
respondence from Rome announces the discovery of a 
magnificent bath of Oriental alabaster by workmen 
employed in repairing the watercourses of that city. It 
has been found on the Piazza of the Holy Apostles, in 
the immediate vicinity of Trajan’s Forum—and no 
doubt was formerly one of the ornaments of that gor- 
geous fabric. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


As far as regards concerts, London has been remarkably 
tranquil during the past fortnight, and the busiest 
season in the memory of Londoners may be now said to 
have drawn to a close. 

The Réunion des Arts gave their twelfth and last 
concert on Monday, in the presence of a fashionable 
audience, whose well-merited and unanimous applause 
was received by Herr Jansen, for the manner in which 
he led a quartett by Beethoven, and played with 
Madame Goffrie a sonata by the same eminent composer. 
The other pieces executed were selected with discrimi- 
nation, and the efforts of the performers were 
characterised by excellence, aud afforded universal 
satisfaction. The tenth soirée given by the members 
of this society also pleased very much. ‘The instru- 
mental performance was careful, and very good in the 
case of Herr A. Golmick, who played with much taste 
and brilliant execution a solo on the piano, by E. 
Prudent, and a light and pleasing composition of his 
own. The arias and songs were sung with great 
feeling, and warmly applauded, the vocalists being Miss 
E. Rowland, Miss Mary Rose, Herr Hermans and Mr. 
Newte. The programme of the eleventh Monday soirée 
included several novelties, of which the most conspi- 
uous was a M. S. trio of much merit for piano, violin 
and violoncello by Mr. Warburg, performed by that 
gentleman, and Messrs. Goffrie and Reed, in an artistic 
manner. The singers were Madame Lemaire, Miss M. 
Rose, Mdlle. Magner and Malle. Pauline Lang, who 
made her first appearance and was very successful. 

That most finished pianist and conscientious and 
excellent interpreter of classical music, as well as of the 
florid modern school, Herr L. Rakemann, recently gave 
aconcert in which he executed Mendelssohn’s sonata, 
Op. 45, for piano and violoncello; Beethoven's for piano 
and violin, Op. 96; and two morceaux, by Heller and 
Chopin, with all the accuracy, refinement and taste for 
which he is distinguished. Herr Joachim and Herr 
Hildebrand Romberg, both young and talented, played 
on their respective instruments, the violin and the 
violoncello, in their best vein, and afforded, as always, 
intense delight. Madame Lemaire, who has a remark- 
ably sweet voice, perfect intonation and graceful delivery, 
made quite a sensation in two Italian airs. 

Herr Bernard Molique, at the last of the series of 
his concerts given in the New Beethoven Rooms, ex- 
celled himself. The most vociferous applause accom- 
panied him throughout the whole of his performance of 
Bach’s fugue, “ Bourée and double,” which he played 
with the greatest spirit and exactness, Mr. Bennett 
being at the pianoforte. Spohr’s quartett (D minor, 
Op. 74) and Mendelssohn's duo (D major, Op. 58) 
were given in astyle of extreme beauty, every point 
being taken up with exquisite nicety. Molique’s M.S. 
quartett (A minor) was also played with remarkable 
taste and finish. Altogether the concert was a very 
excellent one, and listened to with the greatest interest 
and delight by a very fashionable and crowded audience. 

Mr. Richard Blagrove gave the third and last of his 
popular morning concerts on Thursday, the 15th ultimo, 
at the Mortimer Street Concert Rooms. He played, on the 
concertina, in his best style Regondi's “ Introduction 
and Air with Variations;” and with expression, preci- 
sion and brilliancy, a couple cf duet concertantes,—one 
for violoncello and concertina on airs from William 
Tell with Herr Hausmann, and another for pianoforte 











and concertina on airs from La Francée (Herz and De 
Beriot), with Mr. Salaman. He also took part most 
effectively with Messrs, J. Ward and G. and J. Case, 
in two quartetts—Rossini’s for four concertinas and 
Spohr’s (nocturno) adagio and finale for two treble, 
tenor and bass concertinas. In addition to the instru- 
mentalists already mentioned, there was Signor Bottesini, 
who gave the greatest delight by a solo performance on 
the contra-basso. The vocalists were Miss Birch, Miss 
Eliza Birch, Miss Dolby and Mr. Frank Bodda, who, 
each and all, completely carried the audience along with 
them in the airs they sang. 

Herren Hennen, a couple of talented professors, one 
of the piano and the other of the violin, gave a matinée 
musicale at the New Beethoven Rooms on Wednesday, 
the 21st ult. Herr Hennen, who is the pianist, has a 
strong and pliant finger, and plays soundly and well, 
and Herr F. Hennen’s performance on the violin was 
marked by excellent mechanism and great spirit. They 
were much applauded. The singers were the Misses 
Brougham, Mrs. Alexander Newton and Mr. George 
Tedder. The strong and decided voices of the Misses 
Brougham blended together so beautifully in Mendels- 
sohn’s charming duet, “O wert thou in the cold blast,” 
that they were unanimously encored. Mrs. Alexander 
Newton sang with brilliancy and extraordinary power, 
and Mr. George Tedder in aa excellent manner. 

One of the most agreeable and recherché matinées 
musicales during the past fortnight was Madame Oury’s, 
at her own residence. M. Oury, Piatti, Bottesini, 
Gardoni, Levassor, and Miss Louisa Pyne and Madlle. 
Dobré gave their valuable instrumental and vocal 
assistance, and, in exerting themselves con amore, 
greatly delighted the audience, which was both critical 
and aristocratic. 

Another matinée of a similar description was Madlle. 
Dobré’s, at Mrs. Hollond’s residence in Portland Place. 





This talented soprano singer gave, with great beauty, | 


the Scena from Der Freischiitz, and various French and 
Italian romances. She was ably assisted by Madame 


Oury and some of the leading members of Her Majesty's | 


Theatre. 
in fact, the whole concert went off with the greatest 
éclat, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
WE learn, from a prospectus, that a new association 
has been formed or the performance of sacred and 
classical music, both of the ancient and modern schools. 
The concerts are to be held at Exeter Hall, and will 
consist chiefly of sacred compositions: Cantatas, Xc., 
will sometimes be introduced, which (says the pro- 
spectus) ‘‘may not, perhaps, be embraced in what is 
considered to be strictly the school of sacred music.” 
It also designs to ‘‘ bestow 
the rich mines of musical wealth which are either yet 
unexplored or neglected, but which contain many superb 
compositions by the greatest masters.” * * * “A 
chief point in the arrangements of the association will 
be, to give an opportunity to living composers of pro- 
ducing works of merit before the public, without their 
encountering a heavy outlay, and expenses incompatible 
with a precarious chance of success.’’ These intentions 
are praiseworthy. The office of conductor has been 
accepted by Mr. Benedict.——Our contemporaries 
state, that M. Jullien’s opera Pietro i/ Grande is now 
in active rehearsal at the Royal Italian Opera, and will 


be positively produced there before the close of the | ena oe 
| no time in availing t 


season. Report mentions Mdlle. Zerr and Signor 
Tamberlik as included in the cast.——The Manchester 
Examiner and Times says that “the University of 
Giessen has conferred a doctor’s degree in music on 
Joseph Roiley, the organist of the parish church in 
Blackburn, for his compositions in sacred music.—— 
The Sacred Harmonic Society have published a report 
for the year 1851, from which it appears that the thirty- 
one concerts of that year produced upwards of 9,000/., 
and that the ordinary expenses connected with them 
were nearly 7,6002. Including subscriptions, the gross 
receipts of the year exceeded 10,0007. 
now closed for alterations and re-decoration ; and im- 
portant improvements are to be made in the organ, 
which will be entirely re-constructed.——Report is 
busy touehing what may musically happen during the 
coming winter season. Some announce a coalition in 
the matter of English opera between Mr. Balfe and 
Mr. Bunn,—others a musical management of the 
Lyceum by Mr. Alleroft. A third knot of gossips 
speak of an attempt mpeg my on a grander scale and 
more stable foundation at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre. —— 


At the Brunswick Festival, which will take place very | may fall to our lot fo become, not the sparrow of 


| LesBIA, 


shortly, Madame Otto Goldschmidt has offered to sing. 
—The Dusseldorf Festival, about to be held in the first 


days of August, will include a gathering of the | 
Lredertafel Societies. —-We are informed, that Herr | 


Eckert will go with Madame Sontag to America, as 
conductor and accompanist; and further, that Miss 


articular attention upon | 


The applause was loud and frequent; and, | 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &ec. 


Drury Lanze.—On Monday evening last, under the 
management of Mr. SHerrpan Samiru, this theatre 
opened for a season which the cognoscenti predict will 
be but short. The company is somewhat heterogeneous, 
Mr. TrLBuRy being the only metropolitan artist of es- 
tablished repute to be found on the bills ; and the enter- 
tainment hitherto offered is of a description not likely to 
prove attractive in this hot season. ‘I'o induce people to 
pay money for the privilege of shutting themselves up in 
a hot theatre during these summer evenings, somethin 
more novel than Hamlet, performed in a very second- 
rate manner, must be offered, and Mr. BucHANAN 
“the great’? American tragedian, as the bills call him, 
has not been fortunate enough to arrive at a hit by even 
this well-beaten path. To wish these hardy adventurers 
success in their undertaking, would be hoping against 
belief, for nothing short of a miracle can possibly save 
them from adding another to the portentous list of 
shipwrecks that have taken place upon this fatal dra- 
matic quicksand. 

Tue Surrey.—A new comic opera called The 
Devit’s in it, the music by Mr. Batre, and the libretto 
by Mr. Bunn, has been produced here with very great 
success, The plot is founded upon the well-known and 
favourite ballet Le Diable d Quatre, the only difference 
being that the story is told in song instead of in 
pirouettes; there are the drunken basket-maker, the 
pretty wife, the haughty countess and the complacent 
count, in the opera, exact copies of their dancing proto- 
types. The music is light, elegant and novel, and in 
every way worthy of Mr. Batre, but the /ibretto is 
very BunnisH. Imagine a song, and so far as the 
music is concerned, a very pretty one too, beginning 
with “Bring that Pate Bare forward!”’ The 
mounting of the opera reflects the highest credit upon 
Miss Romer, the fair manager, and the parts are 
efficiently sustained by herself, Miss Pootz, My. 
Travers, Mr. Borant, and Mr. Corrt. 

THE ADELPHI.—Owing to some unexplained cause, 
Jack Sheppard has not yet made its appearance. There 
are whispers of a difficulty with the Lord Chamberlain, 
who has certainly refused to some of the minor theatres 
licence to Tn gee the piece. A meeting was held a 
short time back, with Mr. Smrru, the manager of the 
Marylebone, in the chair, which loudly denounced the 
Lord Chamberlain for refusing to the suburban houses 
privileges which he had granted to the Adelphi. 

Roya Potyrecunic Institurion.—During the 
a week a yery interesting lecture has been delivered 

y Mr. Cr1sPe, upon the manufacture of needles, chiefly 
to show the advantage of a new machine for the purpose 
of manufacturing these useful articles with greater 
facility and less danger. The old process of making 
needles was both slow and dangerous; the workmen 
employed in pointing the needles rarely lived more than 
six or seven years. The machinery now used for this 
purpose is daily exhibited at the above institution. The 
Chemical Professor is still engaged in showing numerous 
simple tests for discovering whether malt liquors be 
adulterated. 

MpDLLeE. VANDERMEERSCH—OISEAUX MERVEIL- 
1rEUx.—Induced by the great success which has hitherto 
attended exhibitions of her faéry influence over the 
feathered tribe, Mdlle. VANDERMEERSCH announces 
her intention of protracting her stay among us. 
Monday evening we attended her entertainment at 
W1.1s’s Rooms, and the delight which we experienced 
at witnessing the curious and elegant performances of 


| her little favourites, fully warrants us in urging such of 


| beautiful - \ 
| undoubtedly is, exercising such a magical control over 


our readers as have 7 in their power, to lose 

remselves of it. There is some- 
thing very pleasing in the spectacle of a young and 
girl, such as Mdlle. VaNDERMEERSCH 


| a band of timid little finches; and we are quite sure, 


Exeter Hall is | 


Arabella Goddard, our young and rising pianisée, has | 
been engaged to make one of the party.——Mdlle. | 
Westersland, of Stockholm, is mentioned in the Gazette 


Musicale as a young singer of good voice and great 
promise,—who is at present studying German at Berlin, 
with a view to commencing an operatic career in 
Germany. 





from the evident affection with which they obey their 
gentle mistress, that kindness and patience have been 
the only charm that have tamed them ; unless, indeed, 
it may be, as we overheard a gallant Frenchman remark, 
that her beauty has charmed them. At the bidding of 
their mistress, the little fellows selected from a long 
tray of cards, with only their edges turned upwards, the 
letters that were necessary to form words chosen by the 
company, the numbers that told the day of the month 
and of the week, and the products of arithmetical 
sums, with many other results equally curious and 
difficult ; and this was the more extraordinary, because 
the birds could not see the faces, but only the edges of 
the cards. In despite of the great heat, the rooms were 
numerously and fashionably attended ; an air of elegance 
and propriety appeared to reign over the whole enter- 
tainment, and we went away fully possessed with tle 
hope that if the theory of transmigration be true, it 
but one of Mdlle. VanDERMEERSCH’S 
Oiseaux Merveilleuc. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 
RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 
In 1842, the King of Prussia, at Humboldt’s instiga- 
tion, sent out an expedition to Egypt, with the great 
scholar Lepsius at its head, the rich results of which 
are known to all archmologists. Besides the more 
elaborate works which Lepsius is publishing to chronicle 
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the results of this expedition, he has just issued a 
volume of familiar letters, giving the more personal 
and anecdotical view, Briéfe aus gypten, “thiopien, 
und der Halbnsel des Sindis, which we commend to our 
German friends. The Congregation of the Index at 
Rome has condemned the following books: Histoire de 
la Reforme au 16me Siecle, par J. H. Merle d’Aubigny; 
Studii sull? Apostolica Sicula Legazia, by Professor 
Grisafulli; De la Papauté, Etudes Historique de 
Philippe de Boni; Dictionnaire Universel d'Histoire et 
de Geographie, ete., by N. Bouillet; and the Gerifilo 
Siciliano Journal of Sacred Literature. Consider- 
able curiosity has been stirred in Paris by the announce- 
ment of M. Proudhon’s new book, ‘‘ Social Revolution 
proved by the Coup d’Etat of December 2;” but the 
publication of this work has been stopped by an order 
of the Minister of Police. One of Proudhon’s expres- 
sions in this pamphlet is characteristic enough: “If 
the 2nd of December attempt to swallow France it may 
burst of its meal.” 

Mr. Charles Rowcroft, author of Tales of the Colonies, 
and other works of fiction, has obtained the appoint- 
ment as English Consul at Cincinnati. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter from Edinburgh, dated 
July 14:—“ One of the incidents of the election contest 
was the appearance of Professor Wilson, who is much 
disabled by palsy of his lower limbs, to vote for 
Macaulay. He had come in from his brother's place, 
eight miles distant, and had not been seen in public 
since his attack till this occasion brought him out. His 
sympathies with genius are as strong as ever. The 
French Academy has awarded the first Montyon prize 
of 1,000 francs to M. Emile de Bonnechose, for his 
work entitled //istoire des Quatre Conquétes de I’ Angle- 
terre, et de ses Institutions, depuis Jules César jusqu'a 
la mort de Guillaume le Conquérant. A report has 
been issued of the pensions on the Civil List granted 
from June, 1851, to June, 1852. The following are in 
consideration of services in literature or science:—To 
Mrs. Jameson, 100/. for her literary merits; to Mr. 
James Silk Buckingham, 2001. for literary merits and 
useful travels in various countries; Mr. Robert Torrens, 
F.R.S., 2001. for his valuable contributions to the science 
of political philosophy; to Professor John Wilson, of 
the University of Edinburgh (“Christopher North” of 
Blackwood), 3001. for his eminent literary merits; to 
Mrs. Reid, the widow of Dr. James Reid, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical and Civil History in the University of 
Glasgow, 50/., and 50/. to his family, in consideration 
of Dr. Reid’s valuable contributions to literature; to 
Mrs. Macarthur, widow of Dr. Alexander Macarthur, 
Superintendant of Model Schools, and Inspector of Irish 
National Schools, 50/.; to Mr. John Britton, 75/.; to 
Mr. Hinds, the astronomer, a pension has been granted 
of 2001; to Dr. Mantell, the geologist, 100/.; and to 
Mr. Ronalds, of the Kew Observatory, 751. 

A return has been issued, showing that last year the 
number of letters delivered by the Post-office in the 
United Kingdom was 360,647,187. In the year pre- 
ceding the first general reduction, the number was only 
75,907,572. The projectors of the new Crystal 
Palace calculate on bringing the sea to Sydenham for 
certain purposes of health and recreation, and erecting 
that picturesque village into a sea-bathing establish- 
ment._—A circular has been recently issued by the 
Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibition to the 
secretaries of the local committees, announcing that the 
distribution of medals, certificates, and jurors’ reports 
to exhibitors will probably commence on the Ist of 
August. The late Mr. Henry Vint has bequeathed 
to the town of Colchester his collection of antiquities, 
on condition that within three years a fire-proof building 
shall be erected by the town for their safe keeping. 
The National Gazette of Berlin states that the nego- 
tiations between the Prussian and French Governments 
for the protection of literary property have been resumed. 
——A provincial paper gives a list of the professors of 
the University who have been dismissed, or who have 
resigned, since the coup d'etat of the 2nd of December, 
in consequence of having refused to take the oath of 
allegiance. They amount to thirty in number. 
































Books Wanted to Purchase. 


[ Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to THE Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. ] 

Essays and Letters. By John Kitto, D D., with a Memoir 
12mo. Longman. 

The first six numbers for 1851, of THE Critic, Loxpon 

é LITERARY JOURNAL. 
Encyclopedia Edinensis. 6 vols. In boards. Two copies. 





DEATHS. 

Vincent.— Recently, in his 75th year, the eminent surgeon, 
Mr. John Painter Vincent. Mr. Vincent was for many years 
one of the surgeons of St. Barthulomew’s Hospital, and 


twice filled the office of President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 





DURABILITY 


OF 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 


Many Ixquirtes having been made as to the Durability of 
GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, the GUTTA PERCHA COM- 
PANY have pleasure in giving publicity to the following 
Letters from parties who have had it in use for a considerable 
length of time :— 

From C. Hacker, Esq., Surveyor to His Grace 
The Duke of Bedford, 
Woscrn Park. 
SECOND TrST™MONTAL. 
** Office of Works, Woburn Park,” 

“ GENTLEMEN, January 10th, 1852. 

“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha 
Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not 
affected it in the least, al‘hough it will eat lead through in tico 
years; we have adopted it largely, on account of its being 
cheaper than lead, much easier fixed, and a more perfect 


job.” 
From Sir Raymond Jarvis, Bart., 
VENTNOR, IsteE oF WIGHT. 

SECOND TESTIMONIAL. “* March 10th, 1852. 

“In reply to your letter received this morning, respecting 
the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, 1 can state with 
much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and 
other persons, have lately examined it, and there is not the 
least apparent difference since the first laying down, now 
several years; and I am informed that it is to be adopted 
generally in the houses that are being erected here.” 


From the Rev. Daniel C. Delafosse, 
“ Suene RECTORY, NEAR GUILDFORD. 

‘“* GENTLEMEN, May 11th, 1852. 

“In reply to your communication relative to the Gutta 
Percha Tubing laid down in one of my wells, I have to state 
that as yet it has fully answered the purpose to which it was 
applied, and has proved far more durable than the leaden 
pipes which were hitherto used. 

“The fact is, my spring water is strongly impregnated with 
iron, which corrodes the lead, and causes holes in the pipes, £0 
that the air getting in, prevents the pumps from acting 
properly. The only inconvenience that I experienced from 
the use of the Gutta Percha Tubing, was, that it gave, for a 
week or so, an unpleasant taste to the water; but after this 
brief space had elapsed, the water passing through the Tubes 
wasas clear and tasteless as that which had hitherto been raised 
through the leaden pipes. A year,1 think, has nearly elapsed, 
since I tried your pipes for the first time, and as no damage 
has hitherto occurred to the one now in use during that 
period, I have reason to hope that the evil of the leaden pipes 
will be permanently cured; or at least that it will take a far 
longer time to injure the Gutta Percha Tubing, than I have 
found to be the case as regards the lead.” 


From John Goodwin, Esq., 
“ PersHoR AND Hott Miiis, Worcester. 
“ April 12th, 1852. 

**T purchased some Gutta Percha Tubing from you, for the 
conveyance of water, cider, «c., part of which having been 
under ground for the last three or four years, without any 
apparent injury arising therefrom, I feel much pleasure in 
expressing my thorough approval of it, and recommending 
the same to any one requiring its use. 

“To Mr. WHITING, Worcester.” 





GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 


FOR 


WATERING GARDENS, &e. 


The Gutta Percha Company have been favoure1 with the 
receipt of the following TesTIMONTALS :— 


From Mr. J. Farrah, 
Gardener to Boswell Middleton Jalland, Esq., 
Or Hotperness House, NEAR Hui, 


“Thave had 400 feet of your Gutta Percha Tubing (in lengths 
of 100 fect each, with Union Joint), in use for the last twelve 
months for watering these gai dens, and I find it to answer better 
than anything I have ever yet tried. 

“The pressure of the water is very considerable, but this has 
not the slightest effect on the Tubing. 

**1 consides this Tubing to be a most valuableinvention for 
Gardeners, inasmuch as it enables us to water our gardens in 
about one-half the time, and with one-half the labour formerly 
required.” 





GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 


FOR 


SPREADING LIQUID MANURE. 


From James Kennedy, Esq., 
MYREMILL, BY MAYBOLE, AYRSHTRE. 
“ May 20th, 1850. 

“*T have received your inquiry as to my experience in the 
use of Gutta Percha Tubing I had 350 yards of it from your 
firm, and I have used it for the last few months in distribut- 
ing liquid manure from my tanks over my fields, having often 
a pressure of 300 feet on it, and have been able to get the 
liquid from the end of the Tubing by the pressure from the 
steam engine upwards of forty yards. I have 350 Scotch 
acres laid with metal pipes under ground, for the conveyance 
of liquid manures over my farm, and your Gutta Percha 
Tubing has given me great facility in spreading it over the 
surface of the land. 

“] likewise think highly of the Gutta Percha Union Joint.” 


Tubing of any length and size, with Jets, Union 
Joints, Roses, Spreaders, &c., may be had to 
order, manufactured by 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 

PATENTEES, 
18, Wharf-road, City-road, London, 
And Sold by their Wholesale Dealers in Town and Country. 








CAUTION, 
O TRADESMEN, MERCHANTS, 
SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &. Whereas it has lately come to 
my knowledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some 
time past been imposing upon the public by selling to the trade and 
others a spurious article, under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that I am the Original and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ 
any Traveller, or authorize any person to represent themselves ag 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This caution is published by me to ent further imposition upon the 
public, and serious injury to myself. 

E. R. Bonp, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 

Long-lane, West Smithfield, n. 


HE COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY are 
strongly recommended to BLACKWOOD and Co.'s COPY. 
ING and other WRITING INKS, contained in the re; red clean 
conducting bottles, with durable cork. The copying ink combines 
advantages never before obtained: among others, it will give a clear 
impression many days after writing, and a duplicate copy if required. 
Blackwood and Co.'s registered ready reference files are indispensable 
to all ~_ value time, method, and neatness in keeping their letters, 
papers, &c. 

Sold by SKIPPER and EAST, St. Dunstan's-hill; WILSON and Son, 
Cheapside; WM. TEGG and Co., Queen-street, City; SMITH, ELDER, 
and Co., Cornhill; BAILY, BROTHERS, Royal Exchange-buildings ; 
W. S. ROWSELL, Cheapside; JNO. E. RICHARD, St. Martin’s-court; 
JNO, SMITH, the Government stationer, Long-acre ; and all the leading 
booksellers and stati in the United Kingdom. Shipping ordere 
executed at the Manufactory, 26, Long-acre. 


N2 CHARGE IS NOW MADE FOR 
P 











STAMPING ARMS, CORONETS, CRESTS, or INITIALS, on 
aper or Envelopes, by TARKINS and GOTTO, Manufacturers, 25, 
OXFORD-STREET ; added to this advantage, their writing paper, &c. 
will, upon comparison, be found 4s. in the pound cheaper than any 
other house. Large size cream laid note paper, five quires for 6d.; 
excellent ditto, five quires for 9d.; thick ditto, five quires for Is, ; 
bordered ditto, five quires for ls. 6d. (fifty different kinds of mourning 
papers); the Albert and Queen's sizes proportionately cheaper ; fine 
satin letter paper, five quires for Is.; India letter, five quires for 2s..; 
sermon paper, 6s. per ream: draft, 7s. 6d.; ruled foolseap for exercises, 
10s. 6d. per ream; cream laid, stamped, and cemented envelopes, 4d, 
per 100; super thick ditto, 9d. per 100: the Queen's head envel ls. 
per dozen; copy-books, 2s. per dozen; 100 cards printed for 1s. 6d. ; 
sealing wax, 2s. 6d per pound ; useful sample packets, by post, 1s. 
each; filtered ink, Is. per bottle. P. and G.’s new elastic post-office 
pen, warranted not to scratch, 6d. per dozen; 4s. per gross. List of 
prices, post-free. Carriage paid to any part of the country on orders 
over 20s. 
Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Makers, 25, OXFORD-STREET. 





- . TO PATRONS OF ART. 
\XQUISITE OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 

4 and FOSTER have been appointed the agents for the sale of 
BAXTER'S PATENT OIL PICTURES. 

This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of all persons 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of finish, and effect, which has placed them in the first rank ss 
Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 

SIXPENCE EACH. 

View from Richmond Hill. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, London. Flowers—three boquets. Flowers—one group. 
“Shall I Succeed” (the oe, Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 
River Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. indsor 
Castle. Flowers—ten boquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
Millon the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Tiefy. Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 


stamps. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Illustrations. Ten Album 
Illustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. The Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth’s Priory. The 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 


stamps. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and ince Albert 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Circassian Lady at 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Treffz. oe 
of the above sent post free on receipt of 52 postage stamps. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The Great Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora, Arctic Expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. Win 
Castle. Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The whole are mounted on 
card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three 
of the above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 
office order for 10s. 6d. 

FOR PRESENTS. 

The pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage free. 

When the value of Ten Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 
carriage free to every part of Britain. 

KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers, &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 


s rl 
AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY 

is of a peculiarly wholesome character, possessing all the 
virtues of the finest old COGNAC, without its acidity; and equally 
well enduring the ordeal of hot and cold water. In French bottles, 
with French labels, 30s, per dozen, bottles included, or lis. by the im- 
perial gallon. Only the immense pti uy 
universal approval could enable us to afford our pure “ EAU-DE-VIE” 
at half the price usually charged for the coarse whiskey-flavoured 
spirit so largely imported under that denomination. 

HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival's Distillery, Holborn. 


~ .a 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when elosed, 3} inches, 
possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. Its efficient 
performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to magnifying and 
defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to the military gentleman 
and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through the post at 36s.—The same 
instrument, with an additional Eye-piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn's 
Ring and some of the Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 

3 inches, to contain the whole, 34. 2s. 

To be had of the Maker, Joun DAvis, Optician, Derby. 




















A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
(GF ODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume aad 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, 
&e., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, rendcrs the skin soft, 
pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful. 

Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medi- 
cine Venders and Perfumers. 


— r > 
IMMEL’S HYGIENIC PERFUMERY, 
certified by Dr. URE to consist of the purest and most salubrious 
substances.—“I have examined the series of preparations for the toilet 
as made by E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, entitled ‘ Hygienic 
Perfumery,’ consisting of Nos. 1 and 2, Toilet Soaps; No. 3, 
Vinegar; No. 4, Pomade; No. 5, Hair Wash; No. 6, Dentifrice ; No. 7, 
Cosmetic Lotion. These articles are all of the purest and most innocuous 
quality, and incapable of injuring the most delicate skin or complexion. 
They are perfectly salubrious in reference to the general health, and not 
liable to produce the baneful effects too often caused by common peT- 
fumes.”"—ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry and 
Analytical Chemist. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. Manufactory 
39, Gerard-strect, Soho. 
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M OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 

COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London General 
Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel ‘them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
waay be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 

Ee timates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving to families, 
are furnished ; whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
(pdating 4 k ili ), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 

dition of the c Widows’ and Family Mourning is always 
kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will 
insure its being sent forthw: rank either in Town or into the Country, and 
on the most Keasonable Term: 
W. C. Jay, 217-249, Regent-street. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS differ from 


other patterns not merely in shape and design, but in their great 
ee ts. of fit, quality of material, and workmanship. — Globe, 


are of two prices, viz., SIX for 40s. ; second om, S1X for 30s.; 
wet: of which the principle is strictly carried ou 

and mode of self-measurement ak per post, free. 
FORD, 38, POULTRY, LONDON (late of 185, STRAND. ) 











RICHARD 
REAL BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY AND 


IRISH POPLINS.—Irish Point, Guipure, Currah, and Limerick. 
Laces; a large variety of children's frocks, suited for the season ; ladies’ 
's shirts and shirt fronts; linens, sheetings. 
table linen, pie towelling; embroidery of all kinds; bog oak orna- 
ments. The above will be found of the best description, at the lowest 
prices, at the Depdt for Irish Manufactures, 233, Regent-street. Country 
oders promptly attended to, and patterns sent. 











PROTECTION FROM RAIN. 


Tv 
DoxzErs SCOTCH WOOLLEN WARE- 
HOUSE, Established 1678. WALKER, BABB and CO.’S 
= istered Ventilating Waterproof and Llama Wool Overcoats, 35s, 
40s. The most Noted House in London for Overcoats, Box-coats, 
Boat-cloake, Military and Opera Cloaks, Capes, &c. 

Servants’ Liveries of the best materials and at the lowest possible 
charges, for Cash. A large Assortment of Scotch Woollen Scarfs and 
Trveed Trowserings, Irish Friezes, Eight quarter and other Cloths, 
Table Covers and D'Oyleys. 

346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-Bridge. 





vNgperirrg CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545 

and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be found the 
rgest assortment of those superior Time-pieces, American Clocks, ever 

pre ood into this country, made by the oldest and most celebrated 

Manufacturers in the United States. All our clocks are pag sage Be to 

keep correct time. The prices are—for Thirty-hour Clocks, l4s., 

and 25s.; for Eight-day Clocks, 30s. and 35s. 

Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American Invention for 
the amtisemeént and exercise of children. It combines the Pony and 
Carriage, and by the graceful and easy exercise promotes muscular 
development of the arms and chest. It is recommended by the medical 
faculty, and approved by all who have seen it. Together with every 
variety of American Goods. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Importers, 
ROGERS and Co. 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 


O LADIES.—WILLIAM CARTER, 


STAY MANUFACTURER, IMPORTER AND EXPORTER OF WOVE 





STAYS, respectfully notifies the completion of his Arrangements in the 
Home and Continental Markets for the present and approaching 
Season. He has now on hand a magnificent collection of Paris, Lyons, 


Italian, Belgium, and German Wove Stays, all combining the latest 
improvements at extremely moderate prices. Inspection is invited to 
various novelties in Corsets, with patent elastic busks and spring backs 
without bones, and also to several kinds of Bodices, Riding Belts, 
Braces, &c. The collection of English manufactured goods is entitled 
to especial attention, as on no former occasion has he been able to com- 
bine such excellence of production with such retrenchment in price. 
Warehouse, 22, Selec cues, City, one door from St. Paul's; 


Branch E way; y, 1, Great 
Charlotte-strect, Portsmouth. 


‘UPERFLUOUS HAIRS.—FRY’S PASTA 


removes superfluous hairs in a few minutes (warranted not to 
injure the most delicate skin.) This preparation for ten years has en- 
joyed an extensive and successful patronage. All persons can use the 
Pasta with ease and safety. Mrs. Fry will forward a packet, free by 
post, to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of a Post-office Order or 
stamps, price 4s. 6d. Fall directions for use and Testimonials proving 
its efficacy, are enclosed with each packet. 

Prepared by Mrs. LovIsA Fry, 17, Great Canterbury-place, Lambeth 
read, London. Wholesale Agents, BARCLAY and Son, London; 
Rages and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover-street, Liverpool 
BLANSHARD and Co., Bethgestvest, York. 


O MORE GREY HAIR.—The COLUMBIAN 
INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and scentless as 
ek water, is most easily applied, and immediately imparts to the 
air a natural and permanent brown or black, without staining the 
skin. This inimitable and never-failing Hair ge has stood the test of 
upwards of fifteen years, and is p ed b; Is who have 
used it to be unequalled. Mr. and Mrs. Unwin may be consulted 
daily. Private Rooms, and eon in attendance, to 7 the hair. 
Sold wholesale and retail, JNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hair- 
dressers (established twenty ‘seamah, 24, Piccadilly, in Cases at 5s. 6d., 
73. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; forwarded on receipt of an order, payable at the 
Fost-office, Piccadilly. 
Fox's DRESS COATS, 73, CORNHILL. 
Zad 
































Made to Measure from Saxony fast-dyed Cloths ... -210 0 
Fox's Paletot Frock (with silk sleeve-linings), an economical 
garment, answering the purpose of a Frock Coat, yet retain- 
the comfort and clegance of the Paletot ..............00+ only 2 2 0 
Fox's Beaufort (business or riding coat), now so much worn ... 1 16 0 
The Llama Paletot .. 117 6 
All sizes of the three last-named kept ready for immediate wear. 
Black Dress Trousers se 6 @ 





Fancy Doeskin Trousers, from 18s., and Waistcoats in every ¥ ariety. 
Talent unsurpassed in the Cutting department ; workmanship the 
most skilful ; and | first-class goods at very moderate charges, are some 
e of this E li particular 
&8 to fashion ~~ juality are specially invited. 
Observe— PRACTICAL TAILOR AND TROUSER MAKER, 
73, CORNHILL (same side of the way as the Royal Exchange.) 








STS OF PRICES. 


AMES LAW, 31, LUDGATE-HILL. 
CARPET, € ABINET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WARE- 
HOUSEMAN, sends ( ee) books containing a minute list of 
every article (and its price) requisite for furnishing. 7 
&. i. 
Splendid Brussels carpets . ... 2 4} per yard. 
Rich Tapestry ditto .2 6 
The very best Brussels 
‘The very best Tapestry 
Rich Velvet Pile, only 
Cabinet Furniture and Upholstery of every description. 
Purchase ,apwards of 20/. sent, carriage free, within 200 miles of 


London, 
Observe—JAMES LAW, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
MOORE'S PATENT MOVEABLE GLASS 


VENTILATORS, for Windows, Partitions, Stabling, Green- 

houses, &c., and for exportation, made to any size and form, from 10s, 
upwa' greatest amount of ventilation is obtained without 
Graught—can be adjusted to any quantity—and is unequalled for re- 
moving steam and smoke from rooms. Improved Ventilators for Chim- 
nies, Air Flues, &e.—Lists of Prices may be obtained on application. 

N.B.—A Working Model forwarded by post, upon receipt of 10s. 
which will be returned on receipt of model. 

Manufactory, 38 and 39, Clerkenwell-close, London. 

Church and House Clock Makers, to the a. nen of Ordnance, the 
Russian Government, and the Emperor of Chi 

Number of Church Clocks made by the above 1 firm, 510; ditto, House 
Clocks, 13,000, 
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FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEA 
GURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
KNEE-CAP3S, on a New Principle. pervious, I'ght in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or 


ARTMOUTH, South of Devon, CASTLE 
INN. The above old established Hotel, d ANTEL 
DONOVAN, is pleasantly situated on the New Quay, Denke of the 
a commanding an extensive View of the Harbour, is replete with 








likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes; 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchement, are admirably adapted for Cy ene sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to mo compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles seat by post from the sole Manufacturers, Pore and PLANTE, 
4, he ee Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospltals 
supplied. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY has not 


only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
bnt has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children 
and Invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 
Embden Groats. 


ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 


nutritious, easily -digestible, and non-irritating article of food, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for Infants and Invalids. It supersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 

ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
espectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Country. 


S IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 

MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood it is invaluable.-—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those d con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in pow der. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medici e Age nts th 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., Ss. 6d., 11s., and 2ls 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 25. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 














eve for Private Families and Commercial Gentlemen 
at Moderate Charges. Carriages, Horses, Wines and Spirits of the best 
description. 


IGG’S WINDERMERE HOTEL. 


, The Proprietor of this spacious Hotel returns his grateful ac- 
know to the Gentl and Families who have honoured 
him w vee their Patronage. The beauty of the rar overlooking as 
it does the Lake of Windermere, and most 
View of the surrounding Scenery—the salubrity of the ciaante—tie very 
economical principles on which the Hotel is conducted, and the easy 
access by Coaches to Keswick, Cockermouth, Grasmere, and other parts 
of the Lake District, are sufficient to recommend it asa residence to 
those in search of health or pleasure. The Railway Terminus of the 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, and the North 
Railw: ays, and the principal Post-office of the District, are within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Hotel, and the Village of Bowness is little more 
thana —_ Carriages, Cars, Drags, and Post Horses, are always at 
command. 


TEPHENS’S PATENT PROPELLING 
PENCILS.—A new kind of ever-pointed Pencil in wood, lined 
through with lead, requiring no cutting, as the lead is propelled to the 
point by a novel, easy, and ingenious contrivance ; is more econom! 
than even the wood pencil, which is destroyed as used ; whereas in 
these pencils the lead only is consumed, the pencil remaining as perfect 
= first, ready to be refilled, and this is required only at long inter- 
vals 
Prepared and sold by the Proprietor, HENRY 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London. 
Stationers. 


RNOLD’S 5 and 6 Guinea GOLD, and 24 

and 3 Guinea SILVER WATCHES, have o>tained ‘the greatest 

reputation, particularly in the Midland Counties—a fair assurance that, 

where real excellence is considered, and compared with the prices, they 

are unequalled. Sent free, with written warranty, to any part of the 
kingdom.—W. 8. ARNOLD, Market-place, Boston. 


x TS’ 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTE ADS, sent free by post, contains de- 

signs and prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED different Bedsteads, in 
Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, Polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
and Walnut-tree Woods. Also their priced List of Bedding. Their new 
warerooms enable them to keep one of each design fixed for inspection. 














STEPHENS, 54, 
Sold by Booksellers and 











see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
“James Murray Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 





FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 
D® ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED 
OINTM ENT, called the “POOR MAN'S FRIEND,” is confidently | 
recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every | 
description, a certain cure for ulcerated sore lega, of twenty years stand- | 
ing; cuts, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions and 
pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, | 
piles, fistula, and cancerous humours ; and is a specific for those afflicting | 
eruptions that sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at Is. 4° 
and 2s. 9d. Also, his PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed | 
more than forty years’ experience, to be without exception one of the } 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood and | 
assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they are useful in scrofula, | 
scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings, particularly those of the neck, | 
| 
| 
| 





&c. They form a mild and superior family aperient, that may be taken 
at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 
Is. ljd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each Sold wholesale by the pro- 
prictors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their Dispensary, Bridport, 
and by the London houses; retail by all respectable medicine venders 
in the United Kingdom. Observe—No medicine sold under the above 
name can possibly be genuine unless “ Beach and Barnicott's, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved and printed on the stamp affixed to each 


package, — por 
\ OTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


The best Medicine in the World for Infants and Young Children 
is ATKINSON and BARKER'S ROYAL INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE, which 
has now been established nearly sixty years, and can be confidently 
recommended to both rich and poor as a pe tfectly safe and agreeable 
remedy. It is a pleasant and efficacious carminative, affording instant 
relief in, and effectually removing those alarming and numerous com- 
plaints to which infants are liable—as affections of the bow els, flatuleacy, 
difficult teething, the thrush or frog, convulsions, rickets, &c.; is an 
admirable assistant to nature during the progress of the hooping cough, 
measles, the cow pox or vaccine inoculation, and is so perfectly innocent, 
that it may be given with the greatest safety immediately after birth. 
It is no misnomer cordial!—no stupefactive, deadly narcotic !—but a 
veritable preservative of infants. Mothers would do well in always 
having this valuable medicine in the nursery. In short, whether this 
medicine enters the palace or the cottage, the proprietor feels an honest 
conviction of its power to assuage maternal pain for infant suffering— 
to convert that pain into gladness, that suffering into balmy repose. It 
is equi ally efficacious for children or adults, in E: nglish chole ra, spasms, 
pain in the bowels, and other plai of the wing to 
wind or obstructions in the digestive organs. It is much recommended | 
by the medical faculty. It has proved an invaluable boon to thousands | 
of the human family in various parts of the globe, establishing itself 
as a favourite in every clime, and earning a well-deserved reputation as | G 
one of the best family medicines on rec ord. P <> only by ROBERT | 
BARKER, Ollerenshaw Hall, Chapel-en-le-F: Derbyshire, late of | 
Manchester (chemist to Her most gracious M vd Queen Vic toria), in | 
bottles at Is. 1}d. 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and Ils. each. Sold by all the patent | 
medicine houses and wholesale druggists; also by ail druggists and 
medicine venders throughout the United Kingdom. 

Caution.—Observe the names of “* Atkinson and Barker," on the | 
government stamp. Established in the year 1793. | 
| 
} 
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Y\ENUINE PURE COCOA.— 

Cocoa has been designated by Physicians of eminence, as one of 

the richest productions of the vegetable kingdom, and, when properly 

prepared, is justly celebrated for its peculiarly invaluable nutritive 
properties. 

So keen, however, has been the avidity to render this article a lucra- 
tive manufac ture, and so strenuous the competitive efforts thereby 
excited, that the most flagrant adulterations have been resorted to, with 
the sole aim of LOWNESS of PRICE, until Cocoa has been unjustly 
brought into disrepute, the public having long become disgusted with 
numerous vile compounds, which, w he the r vended under the capti- 
vating misnomers of “* Homéeopathic,” “* Digestive,” “ Dietetic,” &c. &c., 
are all more or less the most nauseate concoctions, and, indeed, can 
hardly be considered as deserving any claim to the title or character of 
Cocoa. 

The evils with which so baneful a system is fraught, are strikingly 
manifest to the Medical Profession, who, highly esteeming Cocoa 
(IN ITS PURE STATE) as an artic le of diet, frequently prescribe and 
recommend it to invalids as a remedial agent in promoting health. The 
results are, however, too often rendered nugatory by the impurity of 
the article supplied. 

The importance, as well as the uncertainty of obtaining Cocoa in a 
genuine pure state, are alike sufficiently notorious; the only security 
adopted many to guard against adulteration, has been to procure 
the Cocoa Nibs; but apart from the time and difficulty in extracting the 
entire strength ‘and flavour of Cocoa in this form, no guarantee what- 
ever is afforded that the Nuts are of the best quality. 

The magnitude of our legitimate business as Tea Dealers, necessarily 
precludes our devoting a strict and essential supervision to the manu- 
facture of Cocoa; we have therefore completed arrangements with the 
highly respectable firm of Messrs. Henry Thorne and Co., Leeds, whose 
many years’ successful experience in the preparation of this article, and 
the celebrity they have thereby acquired in the North of England, 
together with their ing deter to adhere to the 
principle they originally adopted, viz., to mene a only from the 
choicest Nuts, and to rigidly eschew a in any shape what- 
ever, warrants us in recom od 

“GENUINE TRINIDAD COCOA,” 
to our numerous Daeg to the Medical Profession, and to the Public. 
our obedient humble Servants, 
SIDNEY, WELLS, AND COMPANY, 
Family Tea-Men, 8, Ludgate-hill. 








Sole Agents for London 





They have also, in addition to their usual stock, a great variety of the 

best designs of PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which 

hey hay ve just imported. 

HEAL and SoN, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196 (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court-road. 


JURE SOUCHONG TEA, perfectly free from 


dye, scent, or any deleterious matter with which the ordinary 
Black Teas abound. ape Gentlemen desirous of ordering tea for 
invalids may secure the above genuine and wholesome beverage in its 
native purity at SPARROW’ 's, 372, Oxford-street (sixteen doors east of 
the Pantheon), at 4s., 4s. 4d., and 4s. 8d. Price List of Teas, Coffees 











| and Family Groc ery, sent post-free on application, and parcels of 2i. 


value and upwards, carriage paid to any part of the Kingdom. 


HEAP TEA and CHEAP COFFEE. 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per lb., we still 
say, to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 
prices :— 













The best Congou Tea +. 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
The best Imperial Souchong Tea 4s. 0d. ,, 
The best Lapsang Souchong Tea .. 4s. 4d. yy 
The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea 5s. Od. 4, 
The best Pearl Gunpowder Tea 5s. 8d. yy 
The best Old Mocha Coffee ... ls. 4d. 
The best West Indian Coffee Is. 4. ne 


‘The best Plantation Ceylon ... Is. ” 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent Carriage Free to any part of 
England by 
PuILLiPs and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, City. 


QPECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
hI Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Sight 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. Is. 
Pyrogallic Acid. 4s. per drachm. Every kind of Preparation, Paper, and 
Apparatus for Photography. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute ob‘ects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to Ses erat 









ng such extraordinary powers, that some 3} inches, 
with an extra eye-plece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's 
ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kiads of | Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. S. and B. SOoLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


A NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduce i an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. 





At home from Ten till Five. 





FRUIT TREES, FLOWER and SEED BEDS, &c. 


EW TWINE NETTING, to protect Peach, 


Nectarine, Apricot, and other Trees; flower and seed 

frost, blight, and afterwards the ripe fruit from birds; or as - = 
against fowls, _ cats, &c., at One Hundred per cent. c than 
at any other Manufactory! New Twine Netting, one yard wide, l}d. 
per yard; two yards wide, 3d. per yard; half-inch mesh ditto, two 
yards wide, 5d. per yard. Sheep-foldin Net, of superior quality, four 
feet high, 4d. per yard. The Repaired Tanned Fishing Netting, two or 
three yards wide, 1}d. per yard; four or six yards wide, 3d. per yard,— 
exactly the same as advertised by others at double the above prices. 
Batfolding Nets, 5s. each. Casting Nets, ls. per yard round, complete. 
Drag Nets, for ponds, lakes, and rivers, with purse complete, twelve 
yenla long, I. 5s.; twenty yards long, 2/. Flue Nets o——. ls. per 
mee rae Rabbit Nets, on cord, twelve meshes wide, 2d. per yard, 
or 8s. per fift; 


The E ELASTIC Hil HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, seventy-six meshes 
to the square inch, Semsge excludes begs wasps, flies, &c. from fruit 
trees, flower or seed a yard. 

Nets made to order, and de pad my at WILLIAM CULLING- 
FORD'S, 1, Strathmore- terrace, Shadwell, London. Orders by Post 

unctually attended to. 
” Caution Parties are advertising Tanned Nett, two yards wide 34. 
per yard, without stating it is Old Nett, 
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ONDON & “PROVINCIAL JOINT- STOCK 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established 1547.—Offices—17, 
Gracechurch-street. 
The Company effect every description of lif: insurance, both on the 
participating and non-participating scales. 
They also lend money on the security of freehold and long leasehold 


property, reversions (absolute or continge nt), life interests, and incomes | 





legally assignable; and on personal sec y, accompanied by at least 
three unquestionable sureties, and a poli 
the Company for not less than double the amount borrowed—in cases 
4 ity, the loan is made for periods of from one to five 
nyable by annual, half-yearly, or quarterly instalments, with 
interest at 5 per cent. C. LNGALL, Actua ary and Secretary. 


+ + na ba ALa 
NATION AL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
+ MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, 
London ; Established May, 1844. 
Trustees. 
ieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEOKGE PAG ET, » ME F. 
R ie; JosEPu PRE 
GEORGE STONE, Esq. I 
MATTHEW HvTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Rei gute. 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 
» Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 











Th 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of imterest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions; 








therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital | 


free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members, 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
com plete 

Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments. 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the 8 U Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Instituti 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 





Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will | 


shortly be published. 


Fuil information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application | 


at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 


THE PORT PHILIP wile GEN (ER AL |} 


EMIGRATION, COLONIZATION, and INVESTMENT COM- | 


PANY. With a proprietary Capital of 50,000., in 50,000 Shares of U. 

each, paid up (with power to increase the same to 100,0001.), anda 

nutual capits al of 1,000,000. by incessant angmentations. Provisionally 

registered. To be incorporated wed Royal Charter, with limited liability. 
RUSTEES. 

Sir John V. Shelley, Bart., M. ?. Thomas Hutchings, Esq. 


John Humphe Ald. i 





DIRECTORS 
J D. Barry. Esq., London and Paris ( Director of the Tours and Orleans 
Railway.) 

Rob vert Chaplin, Esq., Ladbroke Villas, Notting-hill. 

Thomas Hutc hings, Jsq., St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry, and Park-street, 
Westminster 

The Rev. R. R. Knott, M.A., Surrey-square. 

James Macaulay, Esq., 59, Chancery-lane. 

Samuel Noble, Esq., Greenwich. 

John Simmons, Esq., 17, Gracechurch-street, and Cambridge-terrace, 
Greenwich. 








AUDITORS. 
James Hutton, Esq., 46, Moorgate-street. 
Francis George, Esq., Limes Grove, Lewisham. 
SOLICITOR, SECRETARY. 
W. Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. | J. C. Chapman, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Masterman and Co., (Niche ane (forthe Proprietary Capital, 
Messrs. Spooner, Attwood and Co., Gracechurch-street (for the Mutual 
Investment Capital.) 
Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., and Co., 1, Cavendish-square. 
Offices (pro. tem.), 33, Bucklersbury, City. 
The objects of this company are three-fold—first, te promote emi- 
gration to Australia and elsewhere; secondly, to facilitate colonization 








and the disposal of land; and, thirdly, to serve as a medium of secur- | 
ng and increasing, by safe investment in the mother country, the | 





prefits and savings of the emigrants. 


The Proprietary Capital to provide for the purchase of vessels, the 


expenses of organization, management, and superintendence, both at 
home and abroad, and to be invested in the purchase of land, in assist- 


ng emigrants, and in such other manner as the Directors may deem for 


the benefit of the shareholders. 

The Mutual Capital will be raised by payment of fixed sums, or 
weekly or monthly subscriptions from the intending emigrants, and so 
soon as a sufficient sum is raised, a proportionate number will be forth- 
with provided with cabin, intermediate, and steerage passages and out- 
fits, aecording to the class to which they have subscribed, the priority 


to be decided by purchase, ballot, or rotation, in the same manner as 


in a building society. 


In order to secure the repayment of the sums advanced to emigrants | 
out of the proprietary capital, they will be required to give approved | 
| 


personal or other security in Great Britain. 

Each holder of twenty shares will be entitled to nominate a steerage 
passenger, who will also be entitled to an outtit; each holder ot thirty 
shares, an intermediate passenger and outfit; and of fifty shares, a 
cabin passenger and outfit. 

For the better security of 

P accident or de: ath, t 
all moneys advanced on his account, until the same be fully 


oth the proprietary and mutual capitals in 











As a bona fide investment, this Company will prove one of the safest | 


and most lucrative ever offered to the public, for, astonishing as it may | abaF the Gina eecen Pasere Dovnse ararEn fewsine Geanen 
}LENFIELD PATE UE-REFI ER § \ 


appear, itis well known that an emigrant ship in a single voyage pays 
upwards of 50 per cent., and, as the Company intend using their own 
vessels, a very large profit will be realized from thissource alone, added 
to which, the profits to be derived from the purchase, sale, and letting 
of land, the interest from the sums advanced to emigrants out of the 
proprietary capital, together with the profits from the mutual capital, 
warrant the Directors in holding out to Shareholders the certainty of a 

clear profit of at least 30 per cent. per annum, after allowing for all the 
werking expenses of the Company. 

Form of Application for Shares. 
To the Directors of the Port Philip and General Emigration, 
Colonization and Investment Company. 

Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me shares in the above Com- 
pany, and I hereby undertake to accept the same, or any less number 
that may be allotted to me, and to pay the sum of 1/. per share thereon, 
o- execute the deed of settlement of the Company when required so 
to do . 








of insurance effected with | 


mm, whereby a parent, by the payment of avery small annual | 


| Capt. Sir Geo. Back, R.N., F.R.S. 


| Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B. 





very emigrant will be insured to the full | 





L AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 


SOCIETY, 

30, Essex-street, Strand, London, 19, Princess-street, Manchester. 
Subscribed capital, 250,000/., in 5,000 shares of 50 each. 
LONDON BOARD. MANCHESTER BOARD. 

PIRECTORS. DIRECTORS. 

Ralph Thomas Brockman, Esq. Nicholas Earle, Esq. 

Ber jamin Chandler, Jun., Esq. Isaac Hall, Esq. 

Edward William Cox, Esq. W. H. Partington, Esq. 

James Macaulay, Esq. James Street, 

Henry Paull, Esq. | Thomas Taylor, Esq., Norfolk-st. 

Robert Young, Esq. G. B. Withington, Esq. 

AUDITORS. Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. Be Big saree LB 4 
James Hutton, Esq., Moorgate-st. — jamin Heywood, Bart., am 








BANKERS. \OUNSEL. 
London and Westminster Bank,! J. p. Lake, Esq., 4, Townhall- 
(Bloomsbury Branch.) | buildings, Cvoss-street 


PHYSICIAN. 
J. L. Bardsley, Esq., M.D., 
8, Cc ery Piccadilly. 
URGEON 
R. i. MKeand, Esq, 


STANDING COUNSEL. 
Henry Stevens, Esq., 
7, New-square, Lincolu’s-inn. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq,, 25, Pall Mall. 5, Oxford-street, St. Peter's. 
MEDICAL OFFICER. SURVEYORS. , : 
N.M‘Cann, Esq.M.D.Parliament-st. | yr, Edward Corbett. 
SOLICITOR, Mr. William Redford. 





| W. Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. | Mr. Edward Nicholson. 


PROCTOR. AGENTS. 

H. Pitcher, Esq., Doctors’ Com- | Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 

mons. | 19, Princess-street. 

ACTUARY AND SECRE SECRETARY. 

William Neison, Esq., F.8 | William Henry Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance to 
PROPERTY as well as to LIF. nd its business consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of DEFE TI and UNMARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

ASSURANCE of COPYHULDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS, thereby making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and GUARAN- 
TEEING their absolute REPAYMENT within a given period. 
Increased and immediate ANNUITIES granted upon healthy as 








ARY, 











well as diseased iives. 


The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and others GUARAN- 


TEED, upon the payment of a small annual Premium, and a reduction | 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined with the | 
| 


Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole term of life, or for a 
term of years, and the premiums can be paid either yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. 


ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and ANNUI- | 


TIES GRANTED; tb he paid the ret able | 
he premiums can be paid upon the returnable or | + te NESTORIAN, ARMENIAN, JACOBITE, COPTIC, and ABYS- 


non-returnable system, in ease of death before attaining the age agreed 
upon. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or increased incomes granted in ex- | 


change for REV ERSIONARY INTERESTS. 
Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this Society 
are indisputable, 
Every informatior = need free of expense, by applying to 
VILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
Agents Wanted. 





Inde Tr the Especial Patronage of 
HER Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS - AL Anger Lay apt 4 Seaenes 


.G 
x y 
HE ROY ‘AL ‘WAV A te ‘MILITARY. , and 

EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established A. D. 
1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, 13, Waterloo-place, 
London. 

DIRECTORS. 

Colonel! Sir Frederic Smith, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman. 

James Frederic Nugent Daniell. Deputy Chairman. 
Admiral of the Fleet the Right; Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H., K.C. 

Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, Captain William Lancey, R.E. 

G.C.B., G.C.H. Wi. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hew PD. Ross, Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 

K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Gene-| Major-Gen. John Rolt, K.C.B. 

ral Royal Artillery. Major F. atheby, CB. E. 3 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock, G.C.B. 
Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 
Captain Michael Quin, K.N. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 

Physician—Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 4, Saville-row. 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq., 4, et, Li incon’ 's-inn-fields. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Garrard, and r tesrey 13, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq., President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every profession 
and station in Life, and for every part of the world, with the exception 
of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles with 
reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate addition to 
the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons assured in this 
office may change from one climate to another, without forfeiting their 
Policies. 

Four-FiFtus of the PRorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 
Table I. exhibits the necessary Premiums for the Assurance of 1001. on a 

Single Life. 









Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B., E.1.C.5. 









Annual Premium Annual Premium 








eat | For : Ta “ 

. for the whole of | for the whole of 
Age moe ating Life, without | Life, with 
Pe eae i Profits, Profits. 
Za di£ga €@ £sa. | Zed 
15°014 9/016 6 1910 115 2 
20'017 7\019 7 11311 119 5 
Mili 1);1 3 0 18 7 243 
30,14 4/1 6 7 2 311 299 
35/1 8 2)110 6 210 6 216 6 
40'112 0/114 2 218 3 3.4 5 
45,115 9/2 05 393 315 7 
50/2 4 6;210 4 433 499 

55/215 113 8 4 5 010 §76 | 
60 311 0} 4 511 65 6 612 6 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 








G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, now used | 


in the Royal Laundry, and awarded “ Honourable Mention” at 


| the Great Exhibition.—“‘ We, the undersigned, have been sclling the 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH for some time, and find that it pleases our 
customers better than any we have had.”—The above very flattering Tes- 





timonial, signed by upwards of Fifty of the principal Grocers in Glasgow, | 
where the Starch has been long sold, is the best proof of its great | 


superiority. The Ladies are therefore respectfully requested to make a 


which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 

Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, Surrey.—“* Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry, where all the 
Finest Goods are finished for Her Majesty, Prince ‘Albert. and the Royal 
Family, and I have much pleasure in informing you that it has given 
the highest satisfaction.—M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851.” 

See aiso Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the Lady 
of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers of 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal; the Laundresses of the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane ; Countess of Eglington ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, and Co. ; 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John Yates and Co. ; 
Yates, Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co. ; Field, Roberts, 
and randy ; A. Braden and Co. ; Hicks, Brothers; C. B. Williams and 

0.5 rry, Sterry, and Co. omas Snelling; John Brewer; and 
Wakefield, 35, Crown-street ; aoe Retail, ae, all Shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted ; apply to Mr. R. Woth rspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
LONDON DEPOT, 
WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY and Co., 40, King William-street, City. 














COMPLAINTS OF THE SKIN. 


A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 

DISEASES of the SKIN, with Cases Mlustrative, and Two Plates. 
Second Edition. By JONATHAN GREEN, MLD., &e. &c. 

“The author, during a long and extensive practice, has made the 
above complaints his particular study. Having arrived at the best- 
known means of treating them, and which has been tested in every 
variety of these distressing complaints, he is prepared to offer in most 
instances cure, and in all as much: relief as can be administered by the 
medical art.” —Times. 

WHITTAKER and Co., Publishers, 12s. ; ormay be had from the Author, 
40, Great Marlborough-street. 





Works by Rev. J. W. WARTER, Viear of West Tarring, &c. Sussex. 


| 1. A PLAIN PROTESTANT S MANUAL, 
18mo. 3s. ; large size 
ae PLATS CHRISTIAN MANUAL. 18mo. 2s.; 
large size, 3s. 64 
3. PASTOR AL LETTER on the NEW ROMAN 
CATHOLIC AGGRESSION, after the Old Fashion. Second Edit. 2d. 
4. PLAIN PRACTICAL SERMONS, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


| 5. The TEACHING of the PRAYER BOOK. 7s. 6d. 


for) 


. ASSIZE SERMONS, LEWES, 1845. 2s. 6d. 
7. “And the SEA GAVE UP the DEAD that 


WERE INIT.” 2d. 
8. UNCONTROVERSIAL PREACHING of the 
9)“ NO HIAL CLERGY. 1s. 6d. 
“NO PROPHECY of SCRIPTURE is of any 
Neat ATE INTERPRETATION.” Is. 64. 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Watertoo-piace. 





Pp storic: \L ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN 


UNION. Second Editions, ls. each. 
IL 
THE SURE HOPE of RECONCILIATION; 
which is prefixed, PROPOSALS for CHRISTIAN UNION. 
IL. 
CLAIMS of the CHURCH of ROME, considered 
with a view to Unity. 


mt. 
PRINCIPLES of PROTESTANTISM; considered 


with a view to Unity.—CoNTENTS: 1. Albigenses.—2. Waldenses. 


| 3, Wycliffe—4. Luther.—5. Calvin.—6, Fox.—7. Wesley. 
| 


Iv. 
EASTERN CHURCHES; containing SKETCHES 
SINIAN COMMUNITIES. 


v. 

THE GREEK CHURCH; a Sketch. With 
Supplement, price 4d. 

‘A very cheap, interesting, and unique series of popular and most 
readable sketches of the main visible features of the Christian World.”’ 
- English Cc hurchman. 

* The liveliness and good nature which have enabled 
the writer to treat a series of the most thorny subjects possible, with a 
surprising freedom from every kind of acerbity. It would be difficult 
to treat Church history in a more popular, attractive, and intelligible 
style.” —Daily News. 
London: JAMES DARLING, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 








Just Published, by DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-street. 
HE SCHOOL and FAMILY ELEMENTARY 
ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 1s. plain, or 2s. if coloured. 
ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE DRAWING : 
suitable for the practice of beginners. By AUGUSTUS DEACON. 
Price 2s., with 8 pages of Illustrations. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES,  com- 


| mencing at the earliest periods and continued down to the present time, 


in addition to their general truthfulness, as records of public national 
events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition ‘' the people, in different epochs of their 
history ; the volumes consist of 
CORNER’'S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; 
or with the Questions, 4s. New edition continued to the end of 1851. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with three 
Plates, and Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions, 3s. in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, with 
three Plates, Map, and Chronological Tabie, 2s. 6d. or ‘with the 
Questions, 3s., in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, new and 
improved edition, with Chronological a three Plates and a Map, 
2s, 6d.; or with the Questions, 3s., in clot 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 


with a Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 3s. 

in cloth, 

The Questions » — of the above Histories, may be had, done up 
arately from the Work at 6d. each. 

CORNER’ $ “HIS: TORY of ROME, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities, with Questions to each Chapter, a 
Chronological Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire, 3s. 6d. bound 
in cloth lettered. 

In the same style, and as a companion to “ Rome,” 

CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, 3s. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories of 

DENMARK, SWEDEN and NORWAY, with two Plates 
and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

GERMANY and the GERMAN EMPIRE, with three Plates 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. New, improved, enlarged edition. 

TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, including 





| GREECE, w ith three Plates and Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 


POLAND ome the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, with three Plates, 
and a Map, 3s. 6« 

ITALY and SWITZERL AND, with three historical Plates, 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bour 

HOLL: AND 2 and BE LGIUM, with two historical Plates and 
a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss CORNER’S Histories may be obtained, post free. 
on application to the Publishers. 

London: DEAN and SON, Threadneedle-street; LAw, Fleet-street 
LONGMAN and Co., SIMPKIN and Co., HAMILTON and Co., and 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-row ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside ; 
and all Booksellers. 











TO FAMILIES LEAVING ‘ 

( {LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN "STOCKIN GS, 

SOCKS, VESTS, and DRAWERS will be found particul 

adapted for country wear, as their great softness and elasticity prevents 

any inconvenience from rural exercises, and their durability surpasses 
every other make of cotton hosiery. 

Sold only at BALBRIGGAN-HOUSE, 33, Lombard-street, City. Samples 
sent free—and no Agent employed. 








BARKE SR’°S RAZOR PAPER, for wiping the 

lather from the razor while shaving, or whieh simple process 
alone and without the least trouble a razor once properly set, instead oi 
getting dull by use, will improve in keenness eal ovine, and after- 
wards be constantly preserved in perfect shaving order without honeor 


“It is an invention that should be patronized on every gentleman's 
dressing-table, and in saying thus much we speak only from long and 
comfortable experience.’—Morning Advertiser. 

“We have seen a variety of methods for giving a keen edge to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this."—Magazine Y 
Science. 

Sold in packets at 6d., 1s., and boxes at 3s., by the principal perfumers, 
stationers, &c. > and by ‘the inventor and sole ‘manufacturers, F. BARKER 
and Sons, , who will, on receipt of 14 postage 
stamps, return a ls. packet post free. 
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Just published, printed in Lithography, price 11 5s. each, Parts I., IL., | 
and lI. of } 


IFTEEN ORIGINAL SERMONS, adapted | 

for the Pulpit. By an Eminent Divine of the Church of England. | 

“These Sermons are evidently the production of a well-read and 

sound scholar; and, what is of more importance, of having been 

written by a good man in a truly Christian spirit, professing sound 

views in doctrine, and gifted with the happy talent of imparting such 
to others.” 

Also, may be had, the SECOND and THIRD POR- 
TIONS of SIXTY ORIGINAL SERMONS, of Twenty in each Portion 
1. 10s, each. 

OCCASIONAL SERMONS may also be had. 
W. Joy, 44, Paternoster-row. 





In Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, | 
. > State | 
OBBIN’S EVANGELICAL SYNOPSIS, 
an ELABORATE COMMENTARY on the HOLY BIBLE: with 
the Text, Marginal References, &c. ; and extracting, and discussing, at 
length, the opinions of the most eminent Divines of all ages, countries, 
and denominations, on those portions of the Scriptures which are con- 
feasedly the most difficult of interpretation. With devotional Reflec- 
tions at the end of each Chapter for Family reading. By the Rev. 
INGRAM COBBIN, A.M., Author of the “Condensed Commentary,” 
&e. This Work has occupied the attention of the learned Author for | 
about fourteen years, and nearly 4000/. has been expended in the com- | 
pletion of it. It contains as much reading as Forty ordinary Volumes, 
and Forms a complete BODY OF DIVINITY, which no Minister, Biblical | 
Student, or Christian Family, ought to be without. With Part L is | 
resented a beautiful MAP OF PALESTINE, as it will be divided on the | 
Gosteresion of the Jews, with the Plan and Dimensions of the Temple | 
to be erected for Divine Worship. The whole Work may be had com- 
slete, in 3 vols. of nearly 4000 pages, with Maps, &c., price 44; or the | 
New Testament separately, for I/. 5s. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“THE EVANGELICAL SYNOPSIS is entitled to recommendation, partly | 
from the great variety of sources, critical, geographical, and doctrinal, 
whence its materials have been derived, and partly from its varied 
adaptation ; for, it is not only calculated to assist the inquirer who may 
be anxious to ascertain the sense of the obscurer passages of the sacred 
volume, but to serve the purposes of a Devotional Commentary.”— 
Eclectic Review. 

“In these three handsome volumes, the editor has executed his 
design with great judgment and ability. The Commentary is neither 
too elaborate nor too critical, and is admirably adapted for family 
use.” —British Quarterly Review. 

“We greatly admire the work. The notes have neither the length 
of some Commentaries, nor the fatness of others, but are selected with 

t judgment.” —Biblical Review. 

“A valuable addition to the list of Commentaries. 
are judicious, and the Author’s own remarks are always sound and 
pertinent.” —Evangelical Magazine. 

“We give it our cordial recommendation on account of the soundness | 
of its doctrinal exposition—the intelligence which is communicated by | 
its notes—and the piety which breathes in its reflections."—Christian | 
Magazine. 

“We have here an epitome of Biblical literature on evangelical 
principles—the man who can command only this Book, has therein the 
essence of the largest libraries. Commentators of all sects and parties 
have been rendered tributaries to the undertaking. Of these we have 
an alphabetical list of twelve columns appended to the third volume— 

a circumstance which will show the value of the work to the family, 
the teacher, the village preacher, the home missionary, and the poor 
pastor, This work differs widely from the Condensed Commentary. 
That is more critical and condensed; this more expository. That hints 
at an argument; this elaborates it. The reader is there furnished with 
hints for thought; here with the thoughts themselves. This is a Com- 
mentary which suits the poor man’s pocket, and the busy man’s time ; 
and we do most cordially recommend it.”—Christian Witness. 
London G. BERGER, Holywell-street, Strand; and, on order, of all ' 
jooksellers and Newsmen in the United Kingdom. 


The selections | 


| By G. 8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


| County Courts Practice ” 


| Instructions, Notes and Index. 


| Author of “ Leading Cases in Equity,” &c. 


| with Practical Notes and Instructions. 


| ‘HE NEW LAWS OF THIS SESSION, 1852. 
- THE LAW REFORMS. ; 
NOTICE.—The following important New Laws of the Session, are already 
published, and others will follow as soon as possible. 
Now READY, j 
THE MILITIA ACT, with all the Statutes ineor- 
porated with it, Notes, Forms, and Index. By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Author of “'The Duties of Magistrates,” “The 
Supplement to Burn and Archbold,” &c. &c. Price 7s, 6d. cloth. 
THE WILLS ACT AMENDMENT ACT, 1852 
(15 Viet. c. 24), with Introduction, and Forms of Attestation Clauses. 
Price 1s. sewn. 


THE WILLS ACT AMENDMENT ACT, 1852 


(15 Vict. ce. 24), with Notes, &c., is contained in the Third Edition of 


ALLNUTT'S PRACTICE of WILLS and ADMINISTRATIONS. By 
G. 8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 15s. cloth, 17s. half- 


bound. 

THE COUNTY COURTS IMPROVEMENT ACT 
(15 & 16 Vict. c. 54.) By EDWARD W. COX and MORGAN LLOYD, 
Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. With Notes and Index, and a Digest of all 
the Cases decided since the Fourth Edition of “Cox and Lloyd's 
was published ; including also the City of 
London Small Debts Extension Act (15 Vict. c. xxvii.) Price 3s. sewn. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

N.B.—This will also be added to the Fourth Edition of Cor and Lloyd's 
Practice of the County Courts, without inerease of charge. Price 21s. 
cloth. 


THE GENERAL HIGHWAYS ACT, with the 





subsequent Statutes relating to Highways, the Cases, decided to Easter | 


Term, 1852, the Forms, and Practical Notes. By WILLIAM FOOTE, 

Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 12s. haif-bound, 13s. bound. 
THE ADVOCATE: his Training, Practice, Rights, 

and Duties. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Dedicated 

by permission, to Lord Denman. Vol. I. large Svo. price 15s, 6d. cloth, 

17s. half-bound. 

N.B.—This is designed for the use of Attorneys as well as for the Bar. 

NEARLY READY, 


THE COMMON LAW PROCEDURE ACT. By 


| R. MALCOLM KERR, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the “ Abseond- 


ing Debtors Arrest Act,” &c.; with all the necessary Forms, Practical 

It will contain also a complete description 
of an Action at Law as it will be under the new procedure, from its 
commencement to its conclusion, with all the forms to be used in it. In 
1 vol. cloth, about 9s. 6d. 

THE CHANCERY REFORM ACTS, complete, with 
Notes, Forms, and Index. By OWEN TUDOR, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
> In 1 vol. cloth, about 7s. fid. 
THE COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT ACT, 
By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Practice of Sales of Real Property,” 
“ The Practice of Mortgages,” &c. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, about 6s. 

THE PRACTICAL STATUTES of 1852. By 
WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. In continuation of 
“ The Practical Statutes for 1850 and 1851,” already published. 

N.B.—This work gives all the Statutes ever required by the Lawyer, 
with Notes and copious Index, in a convenient size for the pocket or 
bag, omitting only the Irish, Scotch, Colonial, and Supply Statutes. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 10s, half-bound. 

N.B.—The Volumes for 1850 and 1851 may still be had, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
IN THE PRESS, 

THE PRACTICAL STATUTES for 1849, with 
Notes of all the cases decided upon their Construction, and a copious 
Index, omitting all the repealed Statutes and Parts of Statutes. By 
C.J. B. HERTSLET, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Law of 
Master and Servant.” In 1 vol. cloth. 

N.B.—This volume will comprise the New Bankruptcy Act, the second 
Winding-up Act, with all the cases that have been decided upon them. 

London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





In 3 vols., super-royal 


The History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace, 


From 1816 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SKETCH OF THE 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
In the Number of the QUARTERLY Review just published, the following remarks occur in the course of a 


lengthened Article 


“She makes no pretence to exclusive information, but she shows complete mastery over materials, such as they may be, 
Her style has some resemblance to that of the French memoirists, being rapid and 
She does not so much relate as indicate events, but this is done with so much 


both in their disposition and treatment. 
glancing rather than steady and methodical. 
animation and sneh felicity of language and allusion, that the 
themselves are far from inviting * * * *,” 

se . 


iven is generally accurate, though almost invariably one-sided 


Complete in Twelve Volumes, 
KNIGHT’S 
Cabinet Edition of the Works of William Shakspere. 


This new issue of Kniont’s CABINET SHAKSPERE is beautifu!ly printed on fine paper, the Title-pages adorned by copies of 
the various Portraits of Shakspere, and each Play embellished by an elegant illustrative Engraving. 


CHARLES 


Four volumes, Imperial 


THE PICTOR 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, and many Hundred Woodcuts, representing Landscape Scenes, 
TES, Explanatory of passages connected with the History 


from Original Drawings. To which are added ORIGINAL NO 
Geography, Natural History, Literature, and Antiquities of the 


Eight Vols., Imperial 8vo., cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


seing a History of the People, as well as of the Kingdom. 
and Four Portraits Engraved on Steel. 


In One Vol., uniform with the Work, cloth, 


A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND ; 


Forming, at the same time, an Alphabetical Chronology of all Public Events and National Characteristics. 


HAMILTON, Esq., of the State Paper Office. 


In Sixteen Vols., Imperial 8vo. (Supplement included), cloth lettered, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


Edited by GEORGE LONG, A. M. 


New complete, in Two Volumes, demy quarto, cloth boards, and in Thirty Shilling Parts, 


We think her Book likely to survive the fleeting publications of the day. It is full of matter, and the information 


” 


Illustrated with many Hundred Woodcuts, and One Hundred 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE. 


&vo., cloth lettered, 


to 1846 ; 
HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 1800 TO 1815; 


on this Work: 


mind is kept continually attentive, even when the subjects 


8vo., cloth lettered. 


IAL BIBLE; 


Sacred Scriptures. By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F. S.A. 


“THE FXAMINER” 
“The WESTMINSTER - 


which has failed under so many managements, under its 
new management promises to be no failure at all. Good, 
healthy blood stirs in it, and we have litt!e donbt that it will 
net only win its way to as high a point in public estimation 
as it held in its best days, but that more practical results will 
follow, and it will be found to se/Z. With equal ability, we 
observe a larger and more catholic spirit. In the present 
number there are several good subjects soundly and ad- 
mirably treated, and there is a delightful article on 
‘England’s Forgotten Worthies,’ especially to be named 
with pleasure. The notion of treating quarterly in four 
final articles the general contemporary literature of England, 
America, Germany, and France, is very good ; the articles 
are well done, and they place the reader of the review in 
possession of a kind of information which he wants about the 
literature of the day. Let us hope, then, that our old friend 
The Westminster, brought as it now is into completer har- 
mony with the spirit of the time, and having its pages 
furnished by thinking men as well as able writers, will take 
gradually a sure hold of the public, and will be bought by 
those who heretofore have been satisfied to read it as it came 

to them borrowed from the circulating library. We wish its 
new conductors all suecess, They are in the right way to 
| obtain it."—Examiner, July 24th. 

“The new WESTMINSTER REVIEW isa brilliant and 
thoughtful one.” — Leader, July 10th. 

“In general the Review is characterised by great novelty 
and great vigour.’-—-Economist, July 10th. 

“This number, like its predecessors, is characterised by 
enlarged thought, loftiness of purpose, and a style of great 
| freshness, brilliance, and vigour.”--Sheffield Free Press. 

“In grasp and originality of view, in vigour of thought 
and style, it is immeasurably the first of our present Quarter- 
lies,”’-- Weekly News and Chronicle. 


THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW 


Is Published Quarterly, Price 6s. 


SA¥S:— 





SECULAR EDUCATION. 
| Se THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, 
Article I. 


“Secular Education is treated in a high and dignified 
manner.’’~—Leader. 








| 
ENGLAND’S FORGOTTEN 
WORTHIES. 

| See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, 
Artiele IL. 


“This is a delightful article, and especially to be named 
with pleasure.” — Examiner. 

“We know not whether the article on “ England’s Fore 
gotten Worthies,” be by Mr. Carlyle, or by some copyist of 
that gentleman who has risen superior to his master, but it 
is worthy of him at his very best time, and of his reputation 
when it was at the highest.”— Econemist. 


THE FUTURE OF GEOLOGY. 
See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, 
Article UL 

“Very interesting, and very able.” —Leader. 


LORD JEFFREY AND THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, 
Article IV. 


THE TENDENCIES OF ENGLAND. 
See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW Sor JULY, 
Article V. 

“Ts replete with wise suggestions.” — Sheffield Free Press. 


THE LADY NOVELISTS. 
See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JUL 7 
Article VI. 

“©The Lady Novelists,’ with good feeling and good taste, 
champions the right of women to citizenship in the republic 
of letters.” —Siefield Free Press. 

NIEBUHR’S 
POLITICAL LIFE & SENTIMENTS. 





By H.C. 


THE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


Illustrated with the above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood ; comprising—the Great Events, from Pictures by cele- 
brated Masters; the Prophets and Patriarchs, from the Frescoes of Michael Angelo; Scenes described in Holy Writ, from 
Original Drawings; Jewish Ceremonies and Costume, after Picart ; Illustrative Evidence, from the Egyptian Monuments 
and Etruscan Tombs. With a variety of other subjects, from Coins, Medals, Inscriptions, and numerous Antiquities of the 
World, To which are added copious Original Notes. 


See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, 
Article VII. 


THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 
See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW Sor JULY, 
Article VIII. 


“The most eloquent and one of the most subtle of modern 
religious writers will be recognised in the powerful article on 
‘The Restoration of Belief.’”—Leader. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL and his POLICY. 


See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, 
Article IX. 





The Contemporary Literature of 
England, America, Germany & France. 


See THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, 
Articles X., XI., XIL, and XU. 





London: WM. S. ORR aad Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster-row, and sold by all Booksellers, 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
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THE CRITIC. 














Pest LESSONS IN DICTATION, for the 


pe of Junior Classes. By G. PERKINS, Master of the Parochial 
athern, Leicestershire. 





price Is. 6d. cloth, elegant, 
Tr wef MYSTERY, IMAGINATION, and 
— and POEMS. By E. A. POE. With Thirty Tllus- 


CLARKE and Co., 148, Fleet-street. Sold by all Booksellers 
ian and Dealers in Periodicals. 





Just published. ER 1s. 6d. cloth, elegant, es a 
LETTE! 2RS of PETER PLYMLEY, ESSAYS, 
and SPEECHES. By the cw SYDNEY SMITH. With full-page 


Illustrations. 
Lenten: CLARKE and Co., 148, Fleet-street. Sold by all Booksellers 
and Dealers in Periodicals. 





rice ls. 6d. cloth, elegant, 


PHILOSOPHERS Yand ACTRESSES -— Scenes, 
From the am ong and One Dramas of 
Passion. With y-five Illustration 
Se: CLARKE and Co., 148, Fieet-street. § Sold by all Booksellers 
and Dealers in Periodicals. 





Just published, price ls. 6d. cloth, elegant, 
TILE NOTES of a HOW ‘ADJ; or, the 
American in Egypt. By G. W. CURTIS. With Twenty-five 


tik 
Leathe: CLARKE and Co., 148, Fleet-street. Sold by all Booksellers 
and Dealers in Periodicals. 


READABLE BOOKS. —Just at published peice ls. boards, or ls. 6d. 
TILE NOTES os “ “HOW ADJI; or, the 


W. CURTIS. With twenty-five 

ilustrations, being Vol TV. of Rendable — Also, recently pub- 

lished, price is. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth elegant 

1. TALES of MYSTERY, IMAGIN ATION, and 
HUMOUR, &c. By E. A. POE. With ‘thirty Illustrations. s 

9. PHILOSOPHERS and ACTRESSES. With 
thirty-five Iustrations. 

3. LETTERS of PETER PLYMLEY, ESSAYS 
and SPEECHES. By the Rev. SIDNEY SMITH. With full-page Ilus- 


tration. 
pee CLARKE and Co., 148, Fleet-street. Sold by all Booksellers 


and Dealers in Periodicals. 





CHOOLS and FAMILIES can be SUPPLIED 
with the LATEST EDITIONS of BOOKS of INSTRUCTION, and 
every article of School Stationery, on liberal terms. Orders by post 
quickly executed. Modern works of travel, biography, religion, poetry, 
&c. Monthly and quarterly periodicals supplic -d. Substantial references 
required on opening an account. A new and exte nsive Catalogue of 

school and juvenile publications may be had post free on application. 

C. HATCHARD Parmer (Successor to HARVEY and DARTON), 
55, Gracechurch-street, City. 








NOTICE. 
WEBSTE R’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Royal 8vo., cloth, 16s. ; or, russia, marbled edges, 1/. 4s. 

The Public aud the Trade are res tfully informed, that “ WE BSTER'S 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH NGUAGE,” royal 8vo., can only be 
obtained of the present Proprietors, Messrs. INGRAM, COOKE and Co., 
no other English house having any interest whatever in this P: roperty. 

It becomes necessary to state t this fact, as an erroneous opinion is 
prevalent that “ WORCESTER'S DicTIONARY,” which is avowedly a 
mere compilation from the materials of WEBSTER (see Title of WoR- 
CESTER), is the book announced as published at 227, Strand. 

London, 227, Strand, July 26, 1852. 





IMPERIAL CYCLOP ZDIA—SUBSCRIBER'S EDITION. 
On the 3ist of July was published, price 3s. 6d., Part 11. of 
HE IMPERIAL CYCLOPEDIA of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
The Subseribers’ Copies of Vol. L, price 15s., are now ready. 





On the 3st of August SS Part I. price 3s, 6d. to 
HE IMPERIAL CYCLOPZADIA of 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

The commencement of the Issue of the NEw DIvIsIoNn of “The 
Imperial Cyclopedia,” has been tponed for a month, in consequence 
of the interference of the General Election with the business arrange- 
ments of the Agents for the sale of the Cyclopedia. 

Published at the OFFICE OF THE IMPERIAL CYCLOPADIA, 90, Fleet- 
street. 


HE IMPERIAL CYCLOPADIA of 
GEOGRAPHY: the BRITISH EMPIRE, Part XIL, will be pub- 
lished August Ist, price 2s. 6d. Volume I., cloth boards, price 17s. 6d., 
is now ready. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street, 


HE HALF- HOURS of EN G LISH 
HISTORY, Part X., completing the Work, will be published 
August Ist, price 6d. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street. 











NEW VOLUME OF DARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


HE - MODERN FRENCH WORD-BOOK; 
rst Phraseological Steps. Plainly taught by Profe sor 
MARIN. DE LA VOYE, Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, 
&e., &c. Price Is. neatly bound in cloth. 
DARTON and Co., Holborn-hill. 
Of whom may be had the previous Woy viz. :— 
FIRST READING BOOK for JUNIOR CLA 
THE POETICAL SCHOOL BOOK for JU NIOR CL ASSES. 
EXERCISE for the SENSE 
SHORT INTRODUCTION "9 FRENCH, 








Just published, price 3s. per dozen, autifully printed, 
FirtH THOUSAN 
VENING; or, SORROW and JOY; 
@ little Manual for the Afflicted. By the Key. G. B. SCOTT, 
Author of “ Fang 
nd, SIXTH THOUSAND, uniform with the above, 
MORNING; or, DARKNESS and LIGH T; a little 
Manual for Devotional moments. 
“ We cordially recommend it to those who try to do good through the 
* Post-office.” It is just the thing to be enclosed in a letter.""—Bible and 


People. 
London: NISBET and Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co.; and 
Warp and Co. 


Just published, small 4to., 5s., 
T ‘HE ENTHUSIAST; or the Straying Angel. 
A Poem. By JAMES ORTON (Alastor), Author of “‘ Excelsior.” 

“It is starred here and there with beauties of no inconsiderable splen- 
dour and originality. * * * The flight is, consequently, sufficiently 
daring to daunt the boldest Icarus in modern literature. Yes, “Alastor” 
betrays no weakness in his adventure: soaring to such altitudes he 
never once drops into bathos. —The Su 

“ We know no terms that cad better convey an idea of the production 
than those in which Byron mere his impressions of “ Christabel "— 
that wild and singularly beautiful Rigen of imagination, ori- 
es of pm ak “ae whee ekg diction, breathe in every page.”— 

* There is a 7 my of poetical feeling in this volume, an abun- 
dance of imagery, unusual command of words, and melody of 
verse, t- as are not always found in poems of loftier pretensions.” — 


The C: 
WILLLAM PICKBRING, 177, Piccadilly. 








CONDUCTED BY MRS. 8. C. H. 
QHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, price One Shilling, contains Two fine Engravings 

on Steel, also, 

The Lucky Penny, by the Editor. 

Adelaide, by the Author of “ Olive,” &c. 

Shakspeare’s Southwark, by W. F. Fairholt, F.5.A. 

The Lord Mayor's Progress to Twickenham, or Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

The Trial by ‘Battle, by Miss Strickland, &e. &c. 

VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for August, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains:—A Midsummer 
Day-Dream; or, a Mesmeric Myth. —Clough Fion; or, the Stone of 
Destiny. By the O'Hara Family. Chapters I., I1., I11.—The er 
of Early Travel—Sir John Maundeville. —Haydn's Youth—A bi 
German Music.—Guizot on the French and English Drama —Mi i 





[Avucusr 2, 1852.] 


BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR A’ 


NEANDER'S CHURCH HISTORY. 


VII. Post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. Bou, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 

J UVEN AL, —— SULPICIA, and 
e@F LUCILIUS, in Prose. he Rev. L. E EVANS. M A., &e. 
To which is added GIFFORD'S SieTiiCAt VERSION of JUVENAL 
and PERSIUS. Post 8vo. eT ie 

HENRY G. Boun, 4, 5, & 6, rk-strect, Covent-garden. 


GHORT HINTS TO THE STUDENT IN 
ARCHITECTURE. By J. B. ROBERTS. Price 2s. 6d. 
“ It contains many useful suggestions, and is written with good feel- 
ing, and we commend the book as well calculated to awaken the 
of the young student to the work that is before him.”—The 














Literaria.—Sir Jasper Carew, Kut. Chapters IV., V., VI.—The Writings 
of ee Charles Reybaud.—The Step-Ladder. A Legend of St. 
Patrick.—C. and P ion in Ireland.—The Irish Elections. 

Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASH AN, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wa. 8. 
Ork and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London and Liverpool. JOUN MENZIES, 
Edinburgh. 


LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL.— 
Part XXXIX., for August, price 8}d. Principal Contents :— 
Price's Candle-Boys. ” Tales of the Slave Squadron.—Electro-Biology.— 
Willis’s Poems.—Comfort at Home.—Our First Sweetheart. By the 
Editor.— Foreign Invasion.—Child Fears.— Confessions of an Old 
Bachelor. — Biographic Sketches of Paganini.— Francis Jeffrey and 
Prosper Merimée.—English Songs.—The Old Man's Mystery.—Leaves 
from the Diary of a Law Clerk.—The Last of the Fairies.—What many 
People do, but Nobody owns to. By the Editor.—Articles upon Aus- 
tralia, Poems, Diamond Dust, &c. Also the Re-issue of Eliza Cook's 
Poems. 
London: CHARLES COOK, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street. 


> y r , 

HE PULPIT.— Vol. LXI. (or Vol I. for 1852), 

94 Sermons, 7s. 6d. Vols. I. to XXIV., 6/. 10s. XXV. to LXL, 

7s. 6d. each. Liberal discount for Cash. Indexes to 60 vou a 

at the Office. 151 Sermons, by Rev. H. MELVILLE, 3 vols., Also, 

76 recent Sermons, by Rev. H. MELVILLE, with 103 others, “Th ; 162 
by Rev. J. H. Evans, 4 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

ROBESON, back of Apothecaries’ Hall. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE | for 
AUGUST contains the following Articles:—l. Louis-Philippe at 
Home.—2. Dr, Chalmers and the Fiee Church Disruption.—3. Pevensey 
Castle, by T. Wright, Esq., F.8.A. (with Engravings.)—4. History of 
the Royal Mines Company in 1720.—5, Godfrey Wm. Leibnitz, Part I. 
—6. Conquerors and Bondsmen.—7. James Logan of Pennsylvania 
(with a Portrait.)—8. Revived Manufacture of Coloured Glass, by C. 
Winston, Esq.—9. Discovery of the veritable Robin Hood.—10. The Ety- 
mology of Bachelor.—11. Concealors, or Informers of Lands concealed 
from the Crown.—12. Original Letter of Sir Isaac Newton. With Notes 
of the Month, Reports of Antiquarian Societies, Historical Chronicle, 
and OBITUARY, including Memoirs of the late Mr. Clay, William Scrope, 
Esq., Dr. Thackeray, Dr. T. Thomson, F.R.S., John P. Vincent, Esq., 

James Savage, Esq., &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLS and SON, 25, Parliament-street. 


QUTLIN YE OF SHIP-BUILDIN 


In Four Parts, together with Folio Plates. By JOHN FINC 4G 




















Builder. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





GELS: feap. 8vo., price 1s. 
r PRE | AN GELS: Be a” Investigation of what 
t in Scripture concerning th: By the Rev. DANTE 
NIHILL, tee Rector of Pitz, Sal a dha . 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM Warre _~ Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS 
and Co.; and NISBET and Co. 


published, 12mo., cloth, price 1s. 6d., with Mustrations, 
LEMENTS of ‘PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, 
4 for SCHOOLS and WORKMEN. By the Author of “ Arithmetic 
for Young Children,” “ Exercises for the Senses,” &c. &c. 
“This useful little manual explains the more simple nese and opera- 
tions in the science in a manner essentially practical. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Voumebesee. 


SOWERBY'S toda Ae BOTANY.— 
First Edition, ro 

The few remaining copies of this ark ‘athe 36 Vols., and con- 
taining 2,592 Plates, full coloured, To be Sold, price, per copy, in 
Numbers, 251. (originally published at S5L.) A portion of the plates 
will be new. i yw we 
of 10 per cent. Early licati to the ri 
oe will be delivered, when uae in the order they are subscribed 


Joun E, SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 

















Price Sixpence, 
y ri . 

OLITICAL PROTESTANTISM, designed 
for the First Forms at Schools, ant for Young Men leaving their 

Homes for the Engagements of Public 
“The work consists of seventy-eight ar res of well-selected matter, 
drawn from valuable historical sources, and puts the question of Church 
and State, and the aggressions of Popery, in its proper light.”—Shrop- 

shire Conservative Journal. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, Paternoster-row. 


\ USEUM of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

4 Vol. II., Part IT., June 30, 1852. Price 6s. 6d., or 11. 1s. per annum. 

1. On the City and Port of Selencia Pieria, By W. HOLT YATES, M.D. 
2. The Throne of Amycleean Apollo. By W. WATKISS LLOYD. 

3. On the Mountains of Lycia. By Professor SCHOENBORN, 

4. On the Theatres of Verona and Vicenza. By EDWARD FALKENER. 

5. Re ene paw on the Theatre of Verona. By Cont’ OrTI MANARA. 








Esq., Master Shipwright of Her Majesty's Dockyard, Por 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, in in one vol. 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, p price 3s. 6d. 


NEW LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the 

Arrangement of the Eton and Edward VI.'s Latin Grammar, 
with a Lexicon and Notes. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Also by the same Author, and same size 
and price,— 

A NEW GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the 
Arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a Lexicon 
and Appendix. 

Both these works have been introduced at Eton, Winchester, Rugby, 
and numerous other public schools throughout the country. 
London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 








~ BOOKS for the STUDY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

PIARKS KS’ GERMAN and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Eighth edition, 6s. 

TIARKS' GERMAN READER. Sixth Edition, 


TIARKS’ GERMAN EXERCISES. Seventh edit., 3s. 
TIARKS’ KEY to the EXERCISES. 2s. 6d. 
TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GERMAN GRAM- 


MAR, with Exercises and Reader. Fifth edition, 3s, 6d. 

This is the most extensively used series of elementary German books, 
and they enjoy the highest reputation both for public and private 
tuition ; they are uniformly printed in 12mo. size, and bound in cloth. 

ERMELER (C. F.)—DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH. 
(German Reading Book.) New edition, adapted to the use of English 
students. By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of German a the London 
University School. Fifth edition, 12mo., cloth boards, 

HEIMANN'S FIFTY LESSONS os the ELEMENTS 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo., cloth, 5. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for. “TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH intoGERMAN. Two parts in one vol. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

The Author of these two very useful works is Professor of the German 
Language and Literature at the London University, and one of the 
Editors of Fluegel's German and English Dictionary." 


BARTEL’S (A.) CONVERSATIONS in ENGLISH 
and GERMAN, preceded by Rules for the Pronunciation of German, 
and followed by Tables of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. In 18mo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


3s. 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 





Just published, a New and Cheap Edition (5s.) of a 
S ECOND GALLERY of LITERARY 
KO PORTRAITS. By GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
CONTENTS: 
Mrs. Shelley. 
William Cobbett. 
James Montgomery. 


John Milton. 
Lord Byron. 
George Crabbe. 
John Foster (2nd sitting.) Sidney Smith. 
Thomas Hood. William Anderson. 
T. B. ey (2nd sitting.) Leigh Hun 
Dr. George Cro} Thomas Moore. 
Sir bg ae Bulw er Lytton. Isaac Taylor. 

Emerson (2nd sitting.) H. Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Suntie Dawson. Philip James Bailey. 
Alfred Tennyson. John Stirling. 
Professor Nichol. Wordsworth (2nd sitting.) 
Mrs. Hemans. T. De Quincey (2nd sitting.) 
Mrs. Eliz. Barrett Browning. 

Nearly ready, price 7: 


The GONG; or, REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. 
By Major VETCH. 
TO TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND. 
Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, 3s., with Views of the Coolin 
and F 1 Castle from the South, 
AUTUMNAL RAMBLES AMONG THE 
SCOTTISH MOUNTAINS; or, Pedestrian Tourist's Friend. By the 
Rev. THOMAS G RIERSON, Minister of Kirkbean. 
“This pleasant little volume contains sketches and impressions 








of 
mountain and lake scenery, seldom visited by tourists from the south. 


It is not often, in these days of carpet knighthood, that we meet with 
so hearty a pedestrian and hill-climber as our Scottish parson. A chase 
after mountain breezes, and extended natural prospects, seems to him 
the most yncger A = exciting of sports, and in this we agree with 
him. To our n readers, in particular, we would recommend 
an acquaintance with the —— gossiping and ancient experiences 
of this Scottish Rambler."—Athenaum. 
Edinburgh; J. HOGG. London: R. GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 








ith Four Engravings and Ten Woodcuts, including some 
unre BLISHED. DRAWINGS BY PALLADIO. 
RICHARDS, Printer, 37, Great Queen-street. 


seme es =~ OF TEUBNER'S CLASSICS. 
rtly will be published, 
ry r 
PPIANUS, Vol. IL; FABULZE 
J — x; LU CIANUS, 3 Vols.; PLATONIS OPERA, 
Yols. IV. and ; PLUTARC HI VITAE, paral. Vol. L.; STRABONIS 
GROGRAPHICA’ Vols. I. and IL.; CICERONIS OPERA, Vol. IL, 
Part IL ; LUCRETIU 8; OVIDIUS, Vol. L; PLINIUS. 
A List of the entire Collection to be had gratis ; } post-free one Stamp. 
“= usual Discount allowed to Schools, Colleges, &c. &c. 
O. C. MARCUS, Foreign Bookseller, 8, Oxford-street. 








KING EDWARD'S F FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC, for the Use 
of the above School. By WILLIAM THROWER. 6th Thousand, 
“sat d, 2s. bound. 
e whole number of Original Examples is above seven thou- 
eal 
London: SIMPKIN and Co. Birmingham: J. H. BEILBY; 
Of whom may be had, 


ANSWERS to the above. 33. 6d. 








FOR TI TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
Third Edition, price 5s. c 
M R. JUSTICE TALFOURD'S VACATION 
I RAMBLES; comprising the Recollections of Three Conti 
Tours in the anes of 1841, 1842, and 1843. 
ust published, price 6s. clo: 
Mr. JUSTIC E TALFOURD’ 3 DRAMATIC 


WORKS. Eleventh Edition. 
EDWARD MOXON, Dover-street. 








People’s Edition, price 2s. 
OF 


| lomaanesasetagnert THE “FACULTY. 
By Dr. DICKSON. 

“This is a bold book—a very bold book—and we recommend persons 
who have been dosing themselves with drugs to kick out the apothecary 
and buy it."—Sunday Times. 

“ Almost as entertaining as a novel.” —Westminster Review. 

“ Dr. Dickson is a man of genius.”—John Bull. 

Also, by Dr. Dickson, 
The FORBIDDEN BOOK, in 2 vols., with a New 
and Improved Treatment of all Curable Diseases. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and ‘ — Court; J. OLLIVIER, 
al 





Fifth Edition of =. ae bene a amen, in English 


THE ETON ‘GREEK ¢ GRAMMAR, translated 
into English, with Additional Notes. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, 
M.A., Oxon. 

The established character of the Eton Greek Grammar, and its adop- 
tion to so bey A of our cipal schools, p= induced the publisher to 
bring out le and intelligible is 
here to a more free or ‘eect ateten. the pe oe 

are few, cautiously made, and dbsolutely necessary; and the ad- 
ditional notes embrace some important acquisitions lately made to our 
grammatical iin # of the Greek Language. 
. JOY, 44, Paternoster-row. 








This day is published, by W. Rade at, Paternoster-row, price 2s. 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITH- 


METIC and MENSURATION, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Private —, on anew and improved plan. ~ past of Mensuration 
be oe Copper-plate Engravings. Eighth Edition. By 
8. P. REYNOLDS, Accountant and Teacher of Mathematics. 
Also, A KEY; containing the Questions, worked at 
length. Price 3s. boun 
A youth of eninate capacity, if intent on acquiring arithmetical 
knowledge, will find this to be one of those works which will enable 
him to make a cy in learning, without any other aid." “‘ This 
po ga volume contains much valuable anh a . 
“This little yolame embodies a mass of instruction in narrow 
compass.” 








LONDON :—Printed and Published by JoHNn Nae age or of 103, Stan- 

h Mornington Crescent, in the Lee) Ay! Middlesex, at the 

ioc, 29 Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, ip 

the ‘City of Westminster, on Monday, August 2, 1852.—All commupi- 
cations, orders, &c., should be addressed to 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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